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Rabinowitz’s stories in Yiddish, the 
phrase Sholom (the Hebrew form is 
Shalom) Aleichem denoted the ordinary 
“How do you do?” among Jews, as it does, 
in one or another variant, for most of the 
Semitic peoples. It means simply “Peace be 
with you,” and is accompanied by a hand- 
shake. 

For the past fifty years, however, the 
phrase has been associated among literate 
Jews with one of the most remarkable fig- 
ures in modern literature; for it is the nom 
de plume of the greatest humorist the Jews 
produced—and humor has been a field ex- 
tensively cultivated by the foremost scape- 
goat in history. Sholom Aleichem’s real 
name (Solomon Rabinowitz) like Mark 
Twain’s surname, is known only to the cog- 
noscenti. The pen-name is familiar to mil- 
lions throughout the world, both Jews and 
non-Jews. 

At the time Sholom Aleichem (the name, 
like the phrase, constitutes a unit and must 
not be separated) was born a hundred years 
ago, in March, Yiddish literature did not 
exist as a body but constituted a random 
collection of miscellaneous books—largely 
brochures, consisting of stories, folklore, re- 
ligious disquisitions, etc. A few years later, 
Mendele (S. Abramovitch) became the first 
conscious artist, in that he wrote not only 
for entertainment but in order to set stand- 
ards, moral as well as literary. Unlike his 
predecessors, he did not just dash off his 
thought helter-skelter, but selected his words 
with considerable nicety, until he felt satis- 
fied that his diction was adequate. 

Sholom Aleichem was born in Pereyaslav 
(the Ukraine), the name of which was 
changed to commemorate Bogdan Chmiel- 
nicki, who supposedly liberated Ukraine, 
separating it from Poland; and in the proc- 
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ess, his hordes massacred tens of thousands 
of Jews. More recently, the older name was 
restored. A precocious boy, and unusually 
imaginative, Solomon began to set down his 
fancies on paper while in his teens. One of 
these was the “Jewish Robinson Crusoe.” 
At the age of twenty-one, there appeared 
his first letter, in Hebrew, dealing with the 
controversial question of Jewish education 
in his town. Further correspondence in the 
Hebrew daily, Hamelitz, was followed by 
articles of little consequence. 


Early Romance 


Sholom Aleichem was eighteen when he 
was engaged by the wealthy farmer and pro- 
vincial banker, Lyoev, as a tutor for his 
fourteen-year-old Olga. It was on this coun- 
try estate that the teen-ager found himself, 
and also his helpmeet; for it did not take 
long before tutor and pupil became enam- 
ored of each other; and it was here that the 
youth’s imaginative strain found both an 
outlet and the leisure to gush forth a torrent 
of novels, poems, plays, and short stories 
which were pronounced masterpieces by his 
adolescent pupil. For three years this ideal 
idyll lasted, but when the romance was 
discovered, he was given the congé via a curt 
note informing him that the carriage would 
fetch him to the depot. Cupid, however, as 
may have been expected in such a case, sub- 
sequently triumphed, and young Solomon, 
at the age of twenty-four married his sweet- 
heart and both were forgiven by the stern 
parent who afterwards brought himself to 
place in his son-in-law’s hands matters of 
trust, and even to name him as executor of 
the estate. 

Meanwhile, i.e., after losing his tutorship, 
Solomon had qualified as a crown rabbi (not 
unlike our chaplain), but his father-in-law 
prevailed upon him to abandon the rabbi- 
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nate and devote all his time to business. It 
was as a broker on the stock exchange that 
he was able to meet some of the types that 
he so vividly depicted in his Menakhem- 
Mend] stories, told in the form of letters. 
At the same time, he had begun to write 
his inimitable tales and humoresques which 
were to become the most widely-read offer- 
ings in Yiddish. To write in Yiddish at that 
time was to demean oneself; for to the Mas- 
kil (the so-called “enlightened” ) it was only 
a jargon; and, indeed, until the Czernowitz 
Conference on Yiddish, in 1908, the classic 
trio, Mendele, Sholom Aleichem, and Peretz 
would, without meaning to depreciate the 
language, refer to it invariably as “jargon.” 

It was Sholom Aleichem who had set 
himself the task of making out of the “jar- 
gon literature” something to boast about. 
His pen name, the cheery Sholom Aleichem, 
was at first intended merely to dissociate 
his official personality from the supposed 
levity of his stories, which could not well 
be served in the dignified Hebrew. He still 
placed Hebrew on a high pedestal, and 
would occasionally publish in the “sacred 
tongue,” and even made a few attempts in 
Russian; but it was in Yiddish that he 
attained his fame, if not his fortune. Indeed, 
it was while he was busily engaged in bring- 
ing out, in the ’80’s, his series of high-grade 
literary yearbooks, Di Folksbibliotek, with 
contributions by the foremost Yiddish (and 
Hebrew) writers of the day, whom he was 
paying the unheard-of honorarium of twenty 
kopecks per line (equivalent to about $2.00 
today) that he went bankrupt and lost not 
only what his dowry had brought him, but 
even his inheritance and the loan he had 
received from his mother-in-law. 

He had already been a tutor, a rabbi, and 
a broker, playing the stock-market. In an- 
other sphere, he had functioned as an editor 
and a publisher; and it appears, too, that he 
had also served as an inspector or instructor 
of insurance agents, but it was as an author 
that he was able to exploit his manifold 
experiences and to depict his world, during 
his short life, in twenty-eight volumes, cov- 
ering nearly the whole gamut of literature: 
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essays, criticism, verse, plays, novels, short 
stories, etc. 


Puts “Jargon” Literature on Map 


When Sholom Aleichem wrote to Y. L. 
Peretz, his compeer in Yiddish letters, that 
he was bent on putting the “jargon” litera- 
ture on the map, he could not, in his fondest 
dreams, have foreseen that scores of Jew- 
ish institutions, such as schools, clubs, and 
libraries, on the five continents, would be 
named for him; that Sholom Aleichem 
would be the name of streets in USSR and 
Israel; that in USSR alone some five million 
copies of his books would be published in 
twenty different languages; that even now 
after the most important Yiddish writers 
have been liquidated by Stalin-Beria, and 
Yiddish is banned to the extent that a satel- 
lite Yiddish newspaper found in a house is 
sufficient to gain the occupant a three-year 
sentence; that Sholom Aleichem’s collected 
works translated into Russian have been 
published in over half a million copies; that 
the USSR Government has just sponsored 
a celebration on a grand scale; that a com- 
prehensive Sholom Aleichem exhibition has 
been arranged and a commemorative stamp 
has been issued; and, finally, that there has 
been published a Sholom Aleichem edition 
in Yiddish, after a decade of taboo, in 30,000 
copies, with hundreds of people standing in 
line to purchase a copy. All of this consti- 
tutes one of the marvels of the USSR. 


Soviet Rainbow Over Yiddish? 


The Centennial of the great Yiddish hu- 
morist Sholom Aleichem was celebrated on 
a grand scale in the Hall of Pillars in Mos- 
cow under the patronage of the Ministry of 
Culture and the Soviet Writers Union, de- 
spite the fact that Yiddish literature has 
been banned under the pretext that the 
Soviet Jews do not need it. Furthermore, for 
the first time since the execution of the 
foremost Yiddish writers and the liquidation 
of all Yiddish, a collection of Sholom Alei- 
chem’s writings has appeared in Yiddish 
on the occasion of the Centennial, and 
translations have been brought out in half 
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a million copies, which, according to Pravda, 
make the total of Sholom Aleichem copies 
published in USSR during the past few 
years in various translations reach the stu- 
pendous aggregate of five million. Articles 
on the classical Yiddish writers appeared in 
the chief Russian newspapers on the day of 
Sholom Alcichem’s centenary, and it would 
seem that there is some hope that Yiddish 
books will be printed in USSR even if only 
for foreign consumption. 


The Essence of Sholom Aleichem’s Wit 

The celebration of the centenary in the 
United States, Canada, and other countries 
during 1959 will probably not be as elabo- 
rate as the Peretz festivities, but it will out- 
strip them in range of participation. 

The question will crop up whether Sho- 
lom Alcichem, as a humorist, rates in uni- 
versal literature. Since nearly half of his 
works are now available in English, readers 
might judge for themselves, but it must be 
taken into account that the medium is so 
different from English and so fraught with 
religious and Jewish small-town allusions 
that a good deal of the flavor is lost in the 
best translation. Nevertheless, the impres- 
sion will remain that the situations, with 
their interplays and complications, are per- 
haps unique; and much of the comicality 
attaching to them derives from the peculiar 
psychology and logic of the characters who, 
themselves, are marginal types, and _there- 
fore, since displacement, as Freud has 
taught, is an essential factor in wit, then 
because of their displaced status, they are 
somewhat off-key. It takes, however, a con- 
summate artist to spot these incongruities 
and to bring them out in sequence, employ- 
ing the very idiom which is appropriate to 
the type. 

Sholom Aleichem is a realist. Unlike Per- 
etz, he does not delve into the past in order 
to romanticize or idealize the people or the 
period. Nor does he, with his older con- 
temporary, Mendele, reveal the crudities of 
small-town life in order to chasten the petty 
powers in the community. Sholom Aleichem 
is no moralist. He is an objective observer 
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who perceives the comedy of life; and Jew- 
ish life is often a comedy surmounted by 
tragedy. This lends to his stories a particular 
throb of pathos; and it is this blend which 
marks most of his writings in a manner not 
to be found in Mark ‘Twain, to take one 
mstance. 


Inimitable Characterization 
Small wonder that some of Sholom Alei- 
chem’s characters have become Jewish house- 
hold words. Boiberik is the most popular 
country resort, a kind of Shangri-la. ‘Tevye, 





SHOLOM ALEICHEM (SOLOMON RaBINOwITz) 


the dairyman, is the lovable Mr. Malaprop, 
whose daughters have made themselves 
pawns of fate, but who smiles through his 
anguish, citing scriptural verses and ‘Tal- 
mudic dicta but misapplying them to the 
amusement of his listeners. Sheridan’s Mrs. 
Malaprop cannot hold a candle to ‘Tevye; 
and it is my considered opinion that the dif- 
ference between their creators is equally 
great, even if the one represents one of the 
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greatest literatures and the other has written 
in what he himself dubbed “jargon.” 

Menakhem Mend, the luftmentsh (living 
out of the air, i.e., without a solid occupa- 
tion), despite his irresponsibly sanguine 
antics, is no rogue or imbecile, but merely 
a well-intentioned ne’er-do-well, because, as 
William James would have put it, his ambi- 
tion by far exceeds his capability. Most 
likely Sholom Aleichem in portraying the 
broker Menakhem Mendl, who reminds us 
of an energized Micawber, was going through 
a process of catharsis by affording us a 
glimpse of his own doings during his thirties. 

Some of the most touching scenes are un- 
folded in the children’s stories, of which 
there are many, but at best in Mottel, the 
Cantor’ Son. The poignant utterance of 
little Mottel “s’iz mir gut, ikh bin a yossem” 
(I have never had it so good, for now I’m 
an orphan), has been so repeatedly quoted, 
making the rounds throughout the Yiddish- 
speaking world, that it has become a folk 
saying, revealing a universal foible, as well 
as the Jewish trait of compassion (Rakh- 
monim b’ney rakhmonim, as the Jews have 
styled themselves). It is evident that the 
humorist’s heart was with children; and his 
mirth, no doubt, reveals a childlike element 
which stayed with him through his long ill- 
ness and financial cares to the end. 

Sympathy appears to be the keynote of 
Sholom Aleichem’s writings. There are no 
signs of annoyance or squeamishness to be 
found there, as one might expect in a man 
who has observed so much folly in his time. 
In this respect Sholom Aleichem differs 
from Mendele, whose humor was akin to 
satire and stemmed from a subjective reac- 
tion against the environment and a desire to 
reform it. Sholom Aleichem, on the other 
hand, extended his familial devotion, which 
characterized him so predominantly, to the 
world as a whole. The community was one 
large family, with the children occupying a 
special niche in his affection. 

Some of the Hebrew and Yiddish writers 
would look down their nose at Sholom Alei- 
chem, because to them he was a simple 
entertainer. They felt there was nothing edi- 
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fying or elevating about a woman who came 
to the rabbi with a ritual problem and talked 
him into a deep swoon, while we roar at her 
arithmetical “boners” and her logic in tell- 
ing her plaintiff neighbor that in the first 
place she never borrowed a pot, but, sec- 
ondly, the pot originally had a hole in it, 
and, thirdly, she returned a perfectly good 
pot. This three-barreled refutation, inciden- 
tally, as an illustration, has been seeping 
into a number of polemic writings even in 
technical English books (psychoanalysis). 
He has often been criticized for his preoccu- 
pation with bagatelles. The most hilarious 
story I have read (and I have translated it) 
is called “From the Draft Board.” It con- 
cerns a young man who, for various reasons, 
had been given three different names; and 
although he is exempted, he must present 
himself again and again. The individual 
characterization of the series of lawyers who 
are consulted is superb and irresistible. 

“There you are!” I blurt out. “Haven't I 
told you umteen times, haven’t I, that Itsik 
and Abraham Isaac and Alter are all one 
and the same person, that is, his real name 
is Itsik, or better, Abraham Isaac, but he’s 
called—his mother petnamed him so—‘Al- 
ter’; and Izik,” I tell him, “is the one who 
overturned the samovar while I was a Voro- 
tilivker, that is when I was living in Voro- 
tilivkeh.” 

“In that case,” he asks, “when was it that 
Abraham Alter, I mean, Isaac _Itsik, pre- 
sented himself before the draft board?” 

“What is he jabbering! What a mix-up,” 
I say. “You’ve got the wires twisted. I’ve 
never yet in all my life,” I say, “come across 
a Jew to have such a goyish head on him. 
Haven't I told you that Isaac and Abraham 
Isaac and Itsik and Izik, and Alter are all 
one and the same person—one and the same, 
the very same!” 

“See here,” he says, “what are you shout- 
ing about? Stop your shouting. You might 
think it was my fault.” 

“In brief, I slammed the door and went 
to another lawyer. This time I struck a real 
Talmud brain, did I, but a little too much 
of a smarty. He rubbed his forehead and 
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studied aloud, turned and twisted and wor- 
tied the laws, inferred that, fundamentally 
speaking, according to the law, the Mezer- 
etch board had no right to register him, but 
seeing that this board did register him, the 
other board was obliged to strike him out, 
that is ‘aliminit’ him, and then there is a 
law, he said, that if the board included him 
and the other board did not take his name 
out, then they must write him out, that is 
‘aggsamt’ him, and then there is a ‘statue’ 
that if the other board refuses to take his 
name out, that is ‘aliminit’ him . . . well, 
this law and that law and the other law, this 
‘statue’ and that ‘statue.’ He just made my 
head dizzy with laws and ‘statues,’ just 
dizzy; and I had to go to a third one now. 

“This time I struck a brand new shlemihl, 
a very young lawyer, just out of the shell, 
that is just graduated law, and a very cordial 
fellow with a voice like a bell, a ringing bell. 

“It looked to me like he was still practic- 
ing to plead, was he, because one could see 
that he liked to hear himself talk; he just 
swelled with pleasure. And so he waxed elo- 
quent, delivered a whole speech in my favor, 
so that I had to interrupt him, saying, “Ex- 
cellent,’ I said, ‘you’re absolutely right, but 
what’s the good of your “lementing” me. 
You better advise me what to do,’ I said, ‘in 
case, God forbid, he’s called again.’ ” 

“Well, to make it short, why bother you 
with all sorts of stories? I finally got to the 
right sort, the real A-] lawyer, one who, 
mind you, is a lawyer of the old school, a 
lawyer who understands a thing or two. 

“I related the whole story from A to Z, 
while he sat the whole period with his eyes 
shut, and listened. 

“After I finished, he says to me, ‘Are you 
all through? No more? Why, you just return 
home. It doesn’t amount to a pinch of snuff. 
You'll not have to pay more than three hun- 
dred roubles fine.’ 

“What, is that all?” I say, “if I only knew 
that the matter ends in three hundred rou- 
bles. What I fear is about my son, I fear.” 

“What son?” he asks. 

“What do you mean, ‘what son’? My son 
Alter; Itsik, that is.” 
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“How does that affect Itsik?” 

“What do you mean, ‘how does it affect’? 
Suppose they, God forbid, drag him out 
again, suppose.” 

“But you say he has a white card.” 

“Why, he has two white cards.” 

“Well then, what more do you want?” 

“So far as I am concerned, I want noth- 
ing. What I am afraid of is that now that 
they’re looking for Izik, and as Izik doesn’t 
exist, and as Alter, Itsik, that is, is registered 
as Abraham Isaac, and Isaac—so says our 
dope of a crown rabbi, is Isak, and Isak is 
Izik—well they might, God forbid, take my 
Itsik, or Abraham Isaac, that is Alter, for 
the dead Izik?” 

“Well, then,” he says, “all the better. If 
Itsik is Izik, you'll save the fine too. Didn’t 
you say he had a white card?” 

“Two white cards,” I reply, “but the two 
white cards were given to Itsik, not to Izik.” 

“Didn’t you just tell me that Itsik was 
Izik?” 

“Whoever told you Itsik is Izik?” 

“Why, just a moment ago, you said that 
Itsik was the same as Izik!” 

“1? How could I tell you such a thing 
when Itsik is no other than Alter, and Izik 
is the boy who overturned the samovar while 
I was a Vorotilivker, that is, lived in Voro- 
tevkeh....1... 

“Getting into a purple rage, he cries out, 
‘Stupaite vi nadoiedliveh yevrei.’” 

“Just think of it; I, a pest. I should be 
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These comedies of errors may sound like 
a chain of trivialities, but they are not baga- 
telles. They are the warp and woof of our 
trials and tribulations. 

If Sholom Aleichem moves in the sphere 
of the commonplace, he certainly does not 
depict it in any commonplace or banal man- 
net, but illuminates it with all its quirks and 
nuances. It becomes accordingly a socio- 
psychological pattern which discloses far 
more than is superficially in evidence to 
those who just guffaw at the ineptitudes of 
his feckless heroes. 

The psychological subtleties are not after- 
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thoughts on the part of the writer in order 
to titillate our risibilities but emanate from 
the situation as a whole, like overtones, 
which constitute the timbre of the musical 
rendering. For one thing, the virtues often 
shine through the fallacies, the immature 
reactions; and while we laugh at the impos- 
sibilities, we also can see the human touch 
behind the stupidity. 

Elsewhere (Story of Yiddish Literature) 
I call Sholom Aleichem a great average man. 
Had his sense of humor not been so prodi- 
gious he might fall into the category of 
Babbits. He constantly pleads the cause of 
the “little man,” whom he understands so 
well. The distinguished, the striking, the ex- 
traordinary, the exotic—all these are beyond 
his ken. He regarded himself as one of the 
common folks, and his self-indited epitaph 
stresses this trait perhaps to the point of 
exaggeration. 

Only Sholom Aleichem could have given 
us descriptions of life in a Jewish town like 
Berditchev (which happens to be the birth- 
place of Joseph Conrad, and of Balzac’s 
wife, Walska) so that we can see before us 
unforgettable scenes of a fire, of a theater 
performance, a robbery, tramway traffic, 
hotel activities, through which the comic is 
intertwined with pathos. The great Balzac 
saw nothing but squalor in Berditchev. 


Sholom Aleichem in America 


Sholom Aleichem’s first visit to the 
United States in 1906 gave much promise. 
Among the telegrams which greeted him on 
his arrival was one signed “Mark Twain— 
The American Sholom Aleichem.” His ac- 
claim was sufficient to elate him and write 
his friends Bialik and Ravnitzki: “The honor 
I was given upon landing from the first day 
I came here until the so-called reception 
was really a bit too much. But the recogni- 
tion that has been accorded our Yiddish 
literature and our beloved vernacular has 
truly afforded me much pleasure. . . . I hope 
that this will be the end of my wanderings. 
There are prospects of a very brilliant future 
for me here.” 

The humorist, however, was soon disillu- 
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sioned. As in everything else, the glamor 
wore off. The American mode of life, the 
hustle and bustle (a favorite expression of 
his was that “in America, you must con- 
stantly save yourself [from getting run 
over]”) did not appeal to him, and some of 
the American stories are satires almost in 
the vein of Stephen Leacock. For one thing, 
the commercialism of the Yiddish press, 
with its coteries and personal animosities 
and rivalries, was frustrating. His health had 
been declining, too, and in 1907, he returned 
to Switzerland. 

It was not till December, 1914, that he 
took refuge in the United States after har- 
rowing experiences due to his physical suf- 
fering (tuberculosis, bladder trouble, and a 
species of diabetes) and the international 
political situation. 

The Tog engaged him at a salary of 
$5,000, but his autobiography Funem Yarid 
(Book from the Fair) was not to the taste 
of the publishers, who expected the side- 
splitting stories which had made him famous 
in Jewry. 

In 1916, he was obliged to join another 
daily, the Warheit, which was soon to merge 
with the Tog. He also contributed to a 
number of other Yiddish journals and 
toured as a reader of his own stories, in 
which he excelled. The New York World 
printed his stories in translation and also 
syndicated them. Nevertheless, his failing 
health interfered with his plans and ambi- 
tions. In 1916, at the age of 57, on May 13, 
his creative life was brought to an end. 
Possibly a quarter of a million people at- 
tended the funeral, which was one of the 
most imposing New York had seen. In his 
will, he expressed the wish that he be buried 
with the plain workers and not with the 
aristocracy. 

In the same vein did he indite his own 
epitaph, which reads: 

Here lies an ordinary Jew 

Who wrote in Yiddish, it is true; 

And for wives, and plain folk rather, 

He was a humorist, an author, and 

Poking fun at all and sundry, 

At the world he thumbed his nose. 








CENTENARY OF A GREAT HUMORIST 


The world went on swimmingly 
While he, alas, took all the blows 
And at the time his public rose 
Laughing, clapping, and making merry 
He would suffer, only God knows, 
Secretly—so none was wary. 


(Translated by A. A. Roback) 
The Best in Sholom Aleichem 


If I were asked which were the best stories 
of Sholom Aleichem, it would be difficult to 
make a selection. Tevye the Dairyman ap- 
peals to many because of the misfortunes 
that the hero accepts with equanimity; and, 
too, his malapropisms, naturally enough, 
afford them an opportunity for feeling su- 
perior. 


My own estimate is that the monologues, 
such as “Back from the Draft Board,” (Fun 
Priziv) “The Counsel,” (Eytze), “The 
Pot,” (Teppl) then the hilarious descrip- 
tions of life in Kasrilevke (or Berditchev, as 
it was first called in the series, Gantz Berdit- 
chev), as well as the tale about cures at 
the baths, where the broker arranges for a 
physician and the physician for the profes- 
sor, and old auntie, who, in her naiveté, 
bursts the bubble is really the heroine — 
these are the most humorous, revealing the 
genuinely human behind the shortcomings 
of homo sapiens. His “Big Winnings” (Dos 
groisse Gevins) has been successfully drama- 
tized and belongs to his psychological mas- 
terpieces. “Gymmnazye” is a fine satire on 
Mrs. Newly Rich, and It’s hard to be a Jew, 
a play in three acts, has often been per- 
formed in English. 


Bibliography 


Sholom Aleichem’s works have appeared 
in many editions. The first complete edition 
was brought out in 1917 in 28 volumes, both 
in Poland and the United States. Since then 
the set has been re-issued again and again. 
Editions have recently come out in Poland, 
Rumania, Argentina, and the United States, 
where each of the Yiddish dailies (Forverts, 
Tog, and Freiheit) published its own edi- 
tion. 
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Sholom Aleichem’s son-in-law, I. D. Berk- 
owitz, a noted littérateur, translated all of 
his father-in-law’s works into Hebrew as no 
other could have done. 

In Russia, several million copies of his 
works were run through the press in some 
twenty languages, principally Russian. A 
new complete translation is being under- 
taken now to commemorate the centenary. 
Polish, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Lettish, Span- 
ish, Hungarian, German, Czech, and even 
Japanese and Esperanto have been utilized 
to spread the fame of the great humorist. 
Edmond Fleg tackled, not altogether suc- 
cessfully, Tevye der Milkhiker, employing 
the Alsace idiom. 

We have now nine volumes of Sholom 
Aleichem in English and a number of his 
works in collected volumes, like anthologies. 


Among the earliest were Stempenyu 
(Weinstein) and Jewish Children (Hannah 
Berman). Later came The Old Country (F. 
and J. Butwin), Tevye’s Daughters (F. and 
J. Butwin), Inside Kasrilevke (I. Goldstick), 
Wandering Star (F. Butwin), Adventures 
of Mottel, the Cantor’s son (Tamara Ka- 
hana), and The Great Fair (T. Kahana, who 
incidentally is Sholom Aleichem’s grand- 
daughter). The critic, A. Kazin, has edited 
a Sholom Aleichem volume for the Modern 
Library. Other volumes of translation are in 
the making. Difficult as Sholom Aleichem is 
to translate because of the peculiar idiom, 
several of the versions are quite adequate. 

A rich mine of material on Sholom Alei- 
chem, as well as translations will be found 
in M. Grafstein’s magnificent and profusely 
illustrated Sholom Aleichem Panorama. 
Maurice Samuel’s The World of Sholom 
Aleichem has been used in connection with 
a play produced in English by a non-Jewish 
troupe. His It’s Hard to be a Jew has been 
produced in English by Maurice Schwartz, 
and his Gymnazye, in dramatized form, is 
also a favorite in English. 

If all Sholom Aleichem editions, includ- 
ing translations and books about him, were 
collected in one repository, the number 
would aggregate in the hundreds. 








War-Criminal Trials” 


By MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


F THERE Is one person who should be 
| grateful to the Allies for the absolute 

impartiality and competence with which 
the Nuremberg International War Crimes 
Trials were conducted, it should be August 
von Knieriem. He was indicted and charged 
with having participated in the planning, 
preparation, and waging wars of aggression, 
in various criminal acts of spoliation, and in 
the criminal use of slave labor. 

He had a fair trial, he was given every 
opportunity to gather and submit evidence 
which he believed would support his plea 
of innocence, he selected his own attorney 
who was authorized to summon witnesses 
at the expense of the Allies, and he testified 
in his own behalf. He had the privilege of 
cross-examining the witnesses who appeared 
against him. He was allowed to speak in his 
own defense as much as he pleased. And, in 
the end, he was acquitted of all charges. 

Now, he writes a book of over 500 pages 
to prove that the Nuremberg trials were 
wrong. One who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the story of World War II must 
read Knieriem’s book with a great deal of 
patience since many of his assertions ignore 
history, distort facts, and place the most 
extraordinary interpretations upon the sim- 
plest uncontradicted events. To begin with, 
he says that Germany did not violate any 
law when she plunged the whole world into 
the most dreadful war of all time. He even 
becomes sarcastic about it. He says: 

The international treaties, agreements, and prom- 
ises which Germany is supposed to have violated are 
the so-called Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 and a 


number of pacts of non-aggression which Germany 
had concluded with her neighbors. 


Supposed to have violated? The fact of 
the matter is that Germany was the first 
* The | Nuremberg Trials, by August von Knieriem. 


Henry Regnery Company. 561 pp. $12.50. Trans- 
lated from the German by Elizabeth D. Schmitt. 


signatory to the Kellogg-Briand Treaty 
which spelled out as clearly as language can 
convey meaning that the signing nations 
agreed never to resort to war to settle inter- 
national controversies. It outlawed war. In 
addition, Germany, by separate treaties, 
agreed never to attack Poland, Austria, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Denmark, Russia, and 
Yugoslavia. She attacked them all, overran 
them with tanks and bayonets, and in nearly 
every one of them committed war crimes 
and atrocities, all outlawed by the Geneva 
and Hague Conventions, which Germany 
had also solemnly agreed to observe. 

But Knieriem says the fact that a forbid- 
den war is illegal “does not mean that wag- 
ing it can be punished.” But of what use 
is it to forbid any evil act if the evil-doer 
cannot be punished? If the criminal is not 
restrained, what is to happen to society? 

Knieriem does not stop here. He says that 
merely because an illegal war violates inter- 
national law does not mean that “those who 
plan and wage such a war commit crimes by 
these actions.” When one reads such non- 
sense on page 55 of a 500-page book, one 
wonders whether he should go on. I went 
on, despite the murkiness of the writing, 
the wearisome repetitions, and the general 
abstruse treatment of the whole subject. I 
hoped, as I turned the pages, that the author 
would suddenly tell us something of what 
was really involved at Nuremberg, that he 
would voice the heartache of mankind over 
the horrors and imbecility of wars which 
turn human beings into savages, and en- 
tomb, at least temporarily, all the attributes 
of man which distinguish him from a jungle 
beast. However, of all this, nothing from 
Knieriem. 

The persevering reader ploughs on, and 
then when he gets to page 511 he wishes 
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that the contents of that page had appeared 
on page 1. He thus might have been spared 
the tedium of searching through 500 inter- 
vening pages for the author’s message. Nat- 
urally the reader assumes that the author 
does have a message for despairing mankind 
that wants to know what is to be done to 
save the world from future wars which could 
mean universal and all-eliminating destruc- 
tion. 

And what is Knieriem’s message? He has 
none. Knieriem is of the opinion that noth- 
ing can be done or should be done. The 
State is supreme and no matter what crimes 
it commits, it does not have to answer to 
anyone for its offenses. 

According to Knieriem, it was improper 
to try any German for war crimes com- 
mitted during World War II because, first, 
it had to be established that international 
law forbade the State from doing the ques- 
tioned act and, then, “if it would be found 
that international law had been violated by 
the State, the entirely different question 
would have to be decided as to whether or 
not the individual defendant would be pun- 
ishable under his own domestic law.” This 
would mean that if Russia should Iaunch an 
aggressive war against the United States and 
destroy three-fourths of our country, Khrush- 
chev and the others who launched and 
waged the war could not be tried unless 
Russian law specifically spelled out that Rus- 
sians were prohibited from fighting in a war 
which the Russian government had itself 
proclaimed, directed, and waged! 

According to Knieriem’s reasoning, not 
even Hitler could have been tried, had he 
survived the war which killed off 20,000,000 
human beings and so disorganized the world 
that one wonders whether man can ever 
again live without fear. The only hope for 
the human race lies in the realization that 
controversies between nations must be de- 
cided in international courts and not on the 
battlefields of the globe. The only salvation 
for mankind is an international criminal 
code which will punish those who will dare 
to do what Hitler and his associates did. 
But Knieriem, who lived in Germany and 
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who saw some of the catastrophic horrors 
perpetrated by the Nazi regime, still argues 
that there was no law to try Goering, Rib- 
bentrop, Keitel, Frank, and the others who 
wrought more havoc, woe, and disaster to 
mankind than any other group of similar 
size in the entire history of the world. 

According to Knieriem, there is nothing 
to prohibit another Hitler from doing what 
the original Adolf did and if, in the event 
he should survive the all-consuming con- 
flagration he would ignite, he would be free, 
as the Kaiser was allowed to be free follow- 
ing the ruin he visited upon the world in 
World War I. 

Knieriem’s principal argument is that 
there exists no international criminal code 
and therefore there can be no punishment 
for doing what is not prohibited by law. But 
in this statement Knieriem ignores the 
whole concept of international law, which 
is not based on statute but upon treaties 
and upon customs which have been recog- 
nized by all nations for such a period of 
time that they have become part of the sys- 
tem of rules which guides and controls 
peoples in all parts of the world in their 
relationship with each other. 

The basic charge at Nuremberg was mur- 
der. Murder has been recognized as a crime 
by the human race from the beginning of 
time. No one convicted at Nuremberg 
could, with any pretense of sanity, argue 
that he did not know that to order the death 
of millions of helpless human beings in or- 
ganized massacre was not a crime. 

Knieriem argues that international law 
applies only to States and not to individuals, 
but what are States? Are they not individ- 
uals banded together? The State has no in- 
dependent body which strides over the 
terrain of which it is composed; the State 
has no independent brain floating in the air; 
it has no soul capable of dignity, revenge, 
contrition, or remorse. The State is made up 
of its accepted political head, whether he 
be king, president, or dictator, of its minis- 
ters, generals, admirals, bureau heads, and 
the masses of the population. 

Who declares war, who wages wars, who 
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orders massacres? Is it the State? Does a 
given piece of the earth’s surface, with its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, plains, and forests 
issue ultimatums and then go to war? Is it a 
mountain which fires a cannon, is it a 
swamp which pilots an airplane carrying 
bombs of destruction? 

The State does not exist beyond the hu- 
man beings who comprise it. To speak of 
France or Germany or the United States 
without visualizing its inhabitants is like 
speaking of vast areas in the middle of the 
ocean. When France, under the dictatorship 
of Napoleon, waged aggressive war against 
most of Europe and was then defeated in 
battle, it was not France which was exiled. 
It was Napoleon. It was not France which 
paid the reparation bills and the war debts. 
It was her people. 

But, even if we were to accept Knieriem’s 
thesis that the State is everything and that 
it is the State which declares and wages war, 
what then? Let us suppose a situation where 
a State invades her neighbor for proclaimed 
plunder and illegal gain, but is eventually 
defeated on the field of battle. In the mean- 
time the aggressive State has killed hundreds 
of thousands of the invaded State’s popula- 
tion. It has laid her cities in ruins, it has 
despoiled her fields, factories, and her treas- 
ures. The crime is complete. International 
law says so. Who is to be punished for the 
crime? 

According to Knieriem, the “sanctions of 
international law can only be taken against 
the State, and these sanctions are not of the 
nature of criminal but of quasi-private law. 
They may consist in either retortion or the 
duty to make reparation.” That is to say, 
the victim State may now ravish the criminal 
State; it may retaliate with murder, fire, 
rape, and destruction. Or it may compel the 
criminal State to pay money. Will money 
restore the lives of those who have been 
slain, will it repaint the destroyed master- 
pieces of art, will it rewrite rare manuscripts 
which have been reduced to ashes? 

Of course, punishing the instigators of the 
aggressive war will not restore lives or paint- 
ings either, but it will remove them from 
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the scene, as was done with Goering, Rib- 
bentrop, Keitel, et al, so as to prevent them 
from repeating their crimes. Moreover, and 
this, of course, is the principal purpose of 
all penology, the punishments will deter 
others who might be tempted to the com- 
mission of similar crimes. 

Knieriem believes that the Nuremberg 
trials, if they were to take place at all, should 
have been manned by judges selected from 
countries that had not been touched by the 
war. Was there any country that did not 
feel the heat of the scorching flames of 
World War II? Knieriem says that the vic- 
tors sat in judgment over the vanquished. 
This is a superficial argument. In every or- 
ganized society the judges are taken from 
the law-abiding element of the population 
which is constantly engaged in war against 
the law-breaking element of society, but 
this does not mean that, although the judges 
are paid from the same treasury which pays 
the police and the prosecuting attorneys, 
they will be blind to the rights of the 
accused. Knieriem’s own case shows the fal- 
lacy and the insincerity of the argument. He 
was tried by the so-called victors, and he was 
acquitted. Many of the accused were ac- 
quitted in Nuremberg. And of the con- 
victed, the penalties were not of one 
unyielding pattern. To the extent that it 
was possible to do so, the punishment was 
made to fit the crime. 

Knieriem even argues that German judges 
should have sat on the bench at Nurem- 
berg, or perhaps alone have tried the ac- 
cused. But Germany was authorized to try 
the war criminals of World War I, and 
she simply did not do the job. Had the 
Allies of World War I punished, after trial 
and conviction, the criminals of that war, 
there would never have been a World War 
II, because the would-be instigators of the 
second war would not have dared to risk 
their necks. Moreover, a Germany informed 
of its rights would never have allowed Hitler 
to gain the absolute power which would 
have permitted him to plunge the nation 
into war because of his own ambitions. 
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Albert Speer, Minister of Armament un- 
der Hitler, was convicted of war crimes and 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. He 
said to me that had men in his position been 
tried following World War I, he would 
never have done what he did in World War 
II. When I asked him if he resented his 20- 
year sentence, he replied: 


What is twenty years in the life of the human 
race? I am married and have several small children. 
I naturally love them, but even the loss of their 
companionship does not embitter me. If my impris- 
onment may help to educate future cabinet mem- 
bers of bellicose rulers in the correct moral discharge 
of their duties, it will be a small price to pay for 
the benefit of mankind. As one of Hitler’s assistants, 
I must pay for whatever part I played in bringing 
the world to its present unhappy state. 


I see a vast difference between Albert 
Speer and August von Knieriem. 

I do not recommend the reading of Knier- 
iem’s book. It is misleading and it is misin- 
formative in that it hardly mentions the 
horrendous deeds, for the commission of 
which, the defendants were tried. And how 
can anyone pass judgment on any issue with- 
out reviewing the facts? The book is prob- 
ably extremely well written in German, but 
the translation gives the reader the feeling 
that he is looking through the muddy waters 
of a pond to discover what lies at the bot- 
tom. Unfortunately, this makes for very dull 
reading. 





TO A SMALL CHILD 


By Rusy ZacoREN 
You are Gulliver; we, the giants 
Who look upon you as a wonder: 
The man in miniature; a marvel 
How, upright, you can walk under 


The tables scaled for Brobdinag: 





A. Raymond Katz Tue THREE PRINCIPLES 
Torah, worship, charitable deeds 


Our chairs are scaled to giant size. 
You, Gulliver, behold. You cock your head 
And climb them only with your eyes. 








iddish in y lees 


By LILLIAN MERMIN FEINSILVER 


HAT PLACE does Yiddish have in 

the lives of American Jews? The 

public for literary Yiddish has un- 
questionably diminished, and even among 
first-generation American Jews the language 
often serves chiefly as a storehouse of apt 
expressions with which to spice up varying 
brands of American English. 

Yet the expressiveness of Yiddish has had 
an impact beyond that first generation. 
Children of immigrants have absorbed the 
tongue’s earthy saltiness and have passed on 
much of it to the American milieu, if not 
always directly to their own offspring. Many 
a third- or fourth-generation American Jew 
has picked up Yiddish terms as Americana.! 

It may therefore be instructive to inquire 
into this colorful body of patter from which 
American slang has borrowed some of its 
gusto: In what ways is Yiddish ordinarily 
used in the first and second generations? 
What attitudes and responses do those uses 
express? And what do these have to tell us 
about American Jews? 

The following topical headings may help 
to systematize the wealth of idiom to be 
dealt with: Life and Health, Destiny, Ex- 
clamations, Resignation, Annoyance, Impre- 
cation, Characterization, Humor, Passing 
Judgment, Tribalism, Vulgarity, and Bilin- 
gualism. 

Life and Health 


Jewish existence has historically been pre- 
carious. Popular Yiddish abounds in expres- 
sions that mirror the Jew’s concern for life 
and health—from the famous toast, I’chayim 
(Hebrew, “to life”), to the planning-quali- 
fier, az Got vet helfen un mir velen leben— 
“if God helps and we live.” A satisfied cluck- 
ing over a child may be expressed with a 
leben oyf dayn kepele!—“a life on your 
head,” or oyf lange yoren!—“long years to 
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you!” or the biblically inspired biz hundert 
un tsvantsig!—“until 120!” 

Even notice of the passing of time in- 
volves thanks to God for one’s having sur- 
vived: ’s iz shoyn Got-tsu-danken elef a 
zeygetr—“It’s already God-be-thanked eleven 
o'clock.” (This has a certain lightness of 
touch, and the second generation often adds 
the time in English: ’s iz shoyn Got-tsu- 
danken eleven o'clock.) 

With respect to health, there are the 
familiar partings, Zay gezunt—“Be well” and 
Gey gezunt un kum gezunt—“Go well and 
come back well”; the toast, tzu gezunt!—“to 
health”; and the popular expression of good 
wishes to someone who has acquired new 
clothing, Trug es gezunterheyd—“Wear it 
well,” or “Wear it in good health.”? (This 
has recently cropped up on TV.) New fur- 
niture might call forth the comment, “Use 
it in good health” or the hybrid, “Use es 
gezunterheyd.” 

Indeed, reference to the appearance of a 
child will evoke expression of the dual con- 
cerns for life and health: “He looks like his 
father; may he live and be well.” And talk 
of the future is similarly twice-qualified: az 
mir velen leben un zayn gezunt—“‘if we live 
and are healthy.” (I know a family in which 
this expression is such a by-word that the 
daughter [3d generation], away at school, 
uses it in alphabetical form whenever she 
writes home of her plans: “a.m.v.l.u.z.g.”) 

Unfortunately, plans do not always work 
out, but there is the reminder of the over- 
riding value of health: abi gezunt—“as long 
as you're healthy.” (This has achieved some 
currency in general slang. ) 


Destiny 


Though neither life nor health is taken 
for granted, the Jew allows himself to hope 
for more: Embarking on a new venture 
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evokes the hope, Zol zayn mit glik (or mazel) 
—“May it be with good fortune.” In dis- 
cussing the excellent luck of someone else, 
he may comment, Oyf unz gezugt gevoren! 
—“Would that it had been destined for us!” 
And in reporting another’s suffering he will 
be careful to add, Nisht far unz gedacht— 
“Be it not even thought for us.” 

A degrading experience inspires the well- 
known objection, Zol dos nit trefen tsu a 
hunt—“It shouldn’t happen to a dog.” In- 
deed, in adversity, the Jew has always felt free 
to challenge his destiny. From Abraham, who 
felt free to bargain with the Lord against 
the threatened destruction of Sodom and 
Gemorrah, to the psalmist remonstrating 
with Him for not having eased his burden, 
to Sholom Aleichem’s Tevye, who after suc- 
cessive prayers and successive misfortunes 
asks God please to forget that there is a 
Tevye in the world, the Jew has been on a 
familiar footing with his Creator. Witness 
the old Yiddish jingle, Oy, Got, farzich 
mayn compote, vest du vissen vos a ta’am 
es hot!—““O God, sample my compote, and 
you'll know what a taste it has!” 

On the other hand, if things go well, there 
is the happy Mir hoben es derlebtl—“We 
have lived to see it!” and the generous hope, 
Mir’t she shem bay dir!—“If God wills it, 
may it be true of you!” 

But one must not dwell on good luck. De- 
light over destiny is accompanied by kayn 
ayn hora—“no evil eye.” 

Whether or not one seriously believes in 
an after-life, respect for the dead causes one 
to add, after the name of a departed one, 
the Hebrew-derived Olev ha Sholem— 
“Peace be with him.” (In the second gen- 
eration, this is often spoken in translation, 
“May he rest in peace.”) 


Exclamations 


As is already evident, exclamations are 
profuse in popular Yiddish American. Just 
a few simple ones may be worth noting: 

Takeh, the equivalent of “really,” has 
some special linguistic hold. “Takeh fine” 
is a common bilingual expression of ap- 
proval. 


a$ 

Gut gezugt! — “Well said!” — often ap- 
proves skillful repartee. 

The famous exclamatory question, Nu? 
probably reflects the gregarious character of 
Jewish existence: someone is always waiting 
for someone else! Growing impatience 
makes for Nu-nu? or finally Nuzhe? 

Both oy! and the intenser ay! are multi- 
plied in effect with repetition: oy-oy! or 
oy-oy-oy!, ay-ay-ay! or even ay-ay-ay-ay-ay!, 
which, with emphasis on the third syllable, 
is often used sarcastically. But perhaps the 
most popular term for varying degrees of 
consternation is the familiar Oy vey iz mir! 
—“O woe is me!” This has taken hold 
among the second generation and many of 
the third generation, too, as Oy vey’z mir!— 
emphasized sometimes on the second word, 
sometimes on the last, or shortened to either 
Oy vey! or Vey’z mir! (It has already been 
heard on T'V in several forms.) 


Resignation 


Still, the Jew is accustomed to difficulty; 
he must compromise with it. And he ex- 
presses his philosophical resignation in a 
variety of popular dicta: Ayn berero hot 
men?—“Does one have a choice?”; A Yid iz 
in Golus—“A Jew is in exile”; Es iz shver (un 
bitter) tsu zayn a Yid—“‘It’s hard (and bitter) 
to be a Jew”; Mi mutshet zech—“One suf- 
fers.” The slice of bread falling to the floor, 
it is wryly observed, is always mit dem put- 
ter arunter—“with the buttered side down.” 
(If not, the postscript goes, “It has fallen on 
the wrong side.” )# 

Yet one does not merely accept misfor- 
tune; one tries to make it palatable. If some- 
thing has been broken or lost, one straightens 
up and sets upon it a value inherited from 
ancient times: a sheyne, reyne kapure—“a 
good, clean sacrifice.” After all, there are 
other more important concerns in life: Zol 
dos zayn dayn ergste dayge—“May that be 
your biggest worry.” (From this the second 
and third generations have derived such ex- 
pressions as, “I hope that’s the worst prob- 
lem you'll ever have.”) 

Moreover, if one misbehaves, one might 
just as well go “whole hog”: Az mi est 
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chazer, zol es rinnen fun dem burd!—“If 
you eat pig, let it overflow your beard!”—a 
remarkably tolerant attitude for a rule-bound 
people, yet illustrating the realism with 
which Jews have viewed life. 


Annoyance 


In inter-personal frictions, Jews make use 
of a number of handy remarks: Vos burtshes 
du?—““What are you muttering about?” A 
parent may ask this with relative good-na- 
ture. If the muttering child attempts to 
plead a case that has already been judged 
with another child as plaintiff, the parent 
may exclaim, A naye chassine! (Surkeh hot 
noch nisht getanst!)— “A new wedding! 
(Sarah hasn’t danced yet!)” 

Or, if in discussion of some proposal one 
person points out as a drawback an element 
which the other person feels is an advantage, 
the latter’s response would be, A chesoren, 
di kaleh iz tsu sheyn!—“A fault, the bride is 
too pretty!” (In the second generation, this 
is often heard as ““The bride is too pretty”— 
the obvious source, by the way, of a recent 
movie title, “The Bride Is Much Too 
Pretty.” ) 

Or imagine a wife elaborating an argu- 
ment to her husband, who remains unmoved. 
She may express her exasperation with any 
of the following: Red tsu dem lomp! (or 
vant!) —““Talk to the lamp! (or wall!)”; Red 
fun haynt biz morgen!—““Talk from today 
till tomorrow!”; Klap kop in vant!—“Bang 
your head against the wall!” (This is often 
put, “It’s like banging your head against a 
wall!” ); Ayn akshen!—“A stubborn ox!” 

He, on the other hand, might counter 
with, Vos haks du mir a tshaynik?—“What 
are you banging me a kettle for?” Loz mir 
up!—“Let me go!” Vos vilst du fun mir 
hoben?—“What do you want from me?” 
Oy! explodes the wife, mi ken platsen!— 
“You can bust!” Ich ken es nisht farnemen! 
—‘“T can’t take it!” 

Annoyed at unjustifiable ignorance, one 
might hurl the literary insult, Fun vi kumst 
du, Yehupets?—“Where do you come from, 
Yehupets?” (Yehupets is Sholom Aleichem’s 
version of Kiev.) And the injured party 
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might react with the casually defiant Ich 
hob dir in bod—“I have you in the bathtub” 
(often abbreviated to Ich hob dir!), which 
is the equivalent of “Go jump in the lake”; 
or the more threatening Ich’] dir bald geben! 
—“T'll soon give it to you!” 


Imprecation 


Anger and indignation in any language 
lead to imprecation of various kinds. Yiddish 
imprecations are quite colorful and some- 
times horrifying if taken literally, particularly 
as they have in the past been frequently 
hurled at children; but most observers have 
felt that the less-than-literal intent was clear 
to the child, and one has suggested that such 
effective verbalization of bad feelings may 
even prevent anti-social behavior.® So far as 
I know, the name of God is never profaned. 

The mild Ver Farloren—“Get lost” is in- 
tensified in Ver farvalgert—“Get wandered 
off” and Ver farblondzhet—“Get unspeak- 
ably strayed.” A shvarts yur! —“A black 
year!” may be invoked as someone’s due, 
or the term may describe an unpleasant per- 
son. A finster leben oyf im!—“‘A dark life 
upon him!” and A klug oyf im!—“A curse 
upon him!” are variations on the theme. 

The Yiddish methods of sending someone 
to his end are characterized by reckless aban- 
don: Tsibrech dayn kop! — “Break your 
head!”; Zol dir chapen a chalyerye!—“May 
a plague catch you!”; Ver tsuharget!—“Get 
killed!”; In der erd arayn!—“Into the 
ground!”; Zolst vaksen vi a tsibile (mit dem 
kop in der erd)!—“May you grow like an 
onion (with your head in the ground)!”; 
A mise mishunah oyf dir!—“A horrible death 
to you!” 

There would seem to be a dramatic dif- 
ference in the generations with regard to the 
use of such expressions, particularly with 
children. Life in the European shtetl was 
difficult at best, and the offspring were often 
unfortunate targets of their mothers’ griev- 
ances against society (the terms being chiefly 
the province of women). The later strains 
and adjustments involved in settling in a 
new country with a strange language could 
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not help fostering the use of all the old- 
country expostulations. 

Today, the exclamatory Yiddish used with 
American Jewish children seems largely con- 
fined to three threats: Ich’] dir bald geben! 
—‘“T'l soon give it to you!” (which is often 
spoken good-naturedly); the more forceful 
Ich’] dir bald derlangen!—“T'll soon hand it 
to you!”; and the common hybrid, “Do you 
want a patsh (slap)?”—illustrating, perhaps, 
one way in which parent-child relations have 
not changed even since Talmudic days, 
when one rabbi cautioned that parents 
should never threaten a child but should 
either punish him promptly or say nothing. 


Characterization 


The same quick articulation that brings 
forth damnation or praise consummately 
describes personality types: meshuggener— 
“a wacky guy”; klutz’—“a dope”; nudnik— 
“a bothersome fellow”; shlemiel—‘‘a hapless 
character”; shlimaz]—‘“‘misfortune,” hence a 
pathetically unlucky fellow;’ shlepper—“a 
slob”; koch leffel—“a gossip” (literally, “a 
cooking spoon,” which stirs up the pot); 
shlump—“a frump”; shnukel®—“a sap,” “a 
sucker”; yente—“an unrefined female”; 
kvetsh — “a whiner”; a grober yung —“a 
coarse fellow”; a farbissiner—literally, “a 
bitten one,” “a sour-puss”; petshetshe — 
a female “pest,” a kind of combined nudnik 
and kvetsh; richteker—“a real one,” “a pip.” 
Such terms are popular even beyond the 
second generation and in some cases in 
Americanese. This fact probably indicates 
not only the universality of these personality 
types, but the expressive deprecation of the 
sounds. 

There are, of course, more attractive char- 
acterizations: a mentsh—“a person” (ad- 
mitingly); a sheyner Yid—“a fine Jew”; a 
baleboste—‘‘a capable housekeeper”; and so 
on. But the less admirable personalities seem 
to have inspired a more numerous and more 
colorful terminology, as is probably true in 
any language. 

Humor 


Examples of ironic twists upon words, as 
well as ironic comments upon life, occur 


"7 
throughout this presentation, and it is clear 
that they illustrate some of the humorous 
appeal of Yiddish. Furthermore, Yiddish 
provides many “private jokes” for American 
Jews which utilize pet terms that carry spe- 
cial meaning. 

One type of such private joke is the bilin- 
gual pun, discussed in a later section. (See 
Bilingualism, below.) Another type makes 
punch-lines out of well-known phrases, giv- 
ing them incongruous application. An illus- 
tration: A poor Jew is shown the impressive 
burial-place of the wealthy Rothschild and 
exclaims, “Dos heyst gelebt!”—“That’s liv- 
ing!” Similar incongrtuities have been devel- 
oped for a sheyner Yid—“a distinguished 
Jew,” for ’s iz gut far Yiden?—“Is it good 
for the Jews?” and for abi gezunt, to men- 
tion a few. 

In addition, there are playful uses of well- 
known expressions, such as Zolst mir ent- 
shuldigen—“You should excuse me”;!® Mi 
ken geharget verren!—“You can get killed!” 
and Nu, darf men geyn in college?—“‘So, do 
you have to go to college?” 


Passing Judgment 


Jews are perceptive observers. In a num- 
ber of popular Yiddish sayings, they neatly 
sum up a variety of situations. 

What does a lanky fellow look like? A 
langer loksh—“‘a long noodle.” Does some- 
one lack personality? Er iz eppes un zalts 
(or un ta’am) —“He’s somehow without 
flavor’; ’s filt im eppes—“He lacks some- 
thing.” (In people, as in foods, Jews like 
seasoning!) A person without enthusiasm is 
characterized in the earthy a kolten toches— 
“a cold bottom.’ 

If a purchase is approved, it is gutte 
s’;choyre—“good merchandise”; and in the 
second generation the translation, “good 
goods,” is humorously used. 

If someone is observed to be attempting 
a thing about which he knows nothing, 
there is the convenient snort, A mentsh fun 
...—“A person from...” Is Sam entering 
politics? A mentsh fun politics! Is someone 
acting like a “big shot”? A gantser knaker!— 
“A whole man of importance!” (A modern 
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wit defines a gantser knaker as “a fellow 
who does cross-word puzzles with a foun- 
tain-pen!”’ ) 

Are certain people always getting into 
everything? The apt comment, which was 
recently applied to one of the national Jew- 
ish organizations, is, Mi tanst oyf alle chas- 
sines—“They dance at all the weddings.” 

A drawn-out story is, of course, a gantse 
Megillah—as long as the story of Esther 
that’s read aloud on Purim. 

A farshlepte krenk—“‘a dragged-out sick- 
ness”—neatly describes a tedious process. 
And the situation that is pretty “far-gone” 
evokes, ’s iz shoyn nisht fri!—“It’s already 
not early!” 

The “sidewalk superintendent” offers an- 
other popular comment, ’s vet gornisht 
helfen—“It won’t help a bit,” or the more 
emphatic ’s vet helfen vi a teyten bankes!— 
“It'll help like compresses on a corpse!” 

A kranken, fregt men—“A sick person, 
you ask”—is the succinct reply of a man who 
has been asked whether he would like some- 
thing to eat. A gezunten, git men—“A well 
one, you feed”—is the other half of the 
quotation, which seldom needs verbalizing. 

And az mi fregt, iz treyf—“if you ask, it’s 
not kosher’—is the worldly observation that 
questions of kashruth are sometimes best 
not investigated: what you don’t know won’t 
hurt you. (Coupled with the philosophical 
pronouncement noted earlier, Az mi est 
chazer, zol es rinnen fun dem burd, this 
further illustrates Jewish realism.) 

But perhaps the keenest comment of 
them all is the widely applicable Oder mi 
darf nisht, oder es helft nisht—“Either you 
don’t need it, or it won’t help.” 


Tribalism 


American Jews have often been accused 
of “clannishness,” with the implication that 
it derives from the religious idea of Chosen- 
ness. And support for this superiority theory 
may perhaps be found in the common con- 
trasting phrases Yidishe kop—“Jewish head” 
and Goyishe kop—“Gentile head,” as well 
as in the derogatory connotations of shey- 
gets—‘“a Gentile male.” 
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Yet this so-called clannishness may be the 
simple compensatory mechanism of the 
“out-group”: unaccepted, it retreats within 
itself and either rationalizes its superiority 
through such phrases or merely relaxes in 
its Own company. 

The average American Jew feels more 
comfortable with “his own.” Indeed, almost 
as in the case of a dog trying to “smell out” 
a stranger, one of the first questions occur- 
ring to Jews about some new acquaintance 
is, “Is he Jewish?”!? The various terms used 
by American Jews to identify another Jew, 
such as the Yiddish fun unzere — “from 
ours,” the Hebrew Yehudi—“Jew,” and the 
English “one of us” or short-hand “M.O.T.” 
—“Member of the Tribe,” are ample indica- 
tion of a group consciousness which seems 
largely derived from insecurity. 


Vulgarity 


Like any other language, Yiddish has its 
degrees of unrefined verbiage, from pastel 
“off-color” to unprintable obscenity. Over 
the years, as H. L. Mencken and others have 
recorded, a number of terms of various hues 
have found their way into salesmen’s jargon, 
underworld cant, and general slang. Some, 
to the expressed displeasure of one promi- 
nent critic, have even shown up in comics, 
fiction, and the theatre.!% 

Foreign terms have always been handy 
substitutes for emotionally colored words, 
and Yiddish has come in for its share of 
euphemistic usage. The obscene sex refer- 
ence is sometimes used in hybrid form by 
Jewish businessmen as a synonym for 
“cheat”: “He gave him a y ----ing.”!4 Less 
objectionable words like navke (“whore”) are 
bandied about by Jewish males, often as 
“cover-ups” in mixed company. The slang 
“shmo” was, of course, a euphemistic short- 
ening of the obscene Yiddish. 

It was the process of “covering up” that 
gave rise in an earlier generation to the 
alphabetical bilingualisms “T.L.,” “T.O.T.,” 
“A.K.,” etc., in which the English letters 
stand for Yiddish words.!® Of these, “A.K.” 
seems to be lasting the longest, and is some- 
times used by young people who are un- 
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aware of the vulgarity involved—just as has 
been true with the obscene alphabetical 
English “snafu.” 


Bilingualism: Contact with 
American English 


From the fate of individual Yiddish terms 
in Jewish American speech, one can discern 
part of the varied pattern of Yiddish inter- 
action with American English, discovering 
afresh the Jewish “ways with words.” 

Sometimes a word or phrase has been 
utilized unchanged, like pulke — “chicken 
leg” or alle mayles—“all the virtues.” At 
other times, the expression has been given 
new shades of meaning, as in the figurative 
use of kosher. 

Then, too, a Yiddish word may experience 
a change in pronunciation and/or form, as 
in the children’s diminutive “bubby” for 
bobe—“grandma,” or as in “neb” for neb- 
ish—“a pathetic soul,” which has recently 
been popularized in the retail trade.'7 Some- 
times a new bilingual phrase is developed, 
like “blondzhe time” — “time for getting 
lost,” which my husband likes to allow when 
traveling by car! 

There is also hybridization of verbs, as in 
“I can’t be bothered troskehing (or shlepp- 
ing) those bundles”; or of names, as in 
“Ruthkele” or “Davidel.” And the popular 
Slavic suffix -nik, whose humorous potential 
“hit” American journalism with the Russian 
sputnik in the Fall of 1957, has for years 
been common in Yiddish Americanese, dec- 
orating a host of inventive terms, from “no- 
goodnik” to “cruisenik.” 

The Yiddish shm formula of deprecation 
must, of course, be noted, as in the famous 
“Cancer, shmancer” or the adjectival “fancy- 
shmancy.’!8 

And besides the alphabetical bilingual- 
isms mentioned earlier, there are good- 
natured plays on words, as in “Grease (the 
folks)” for geriss, “to give regards to”; or in 
“pig-in-the-pen” for Pid-yon-ha-ben, the tra- 
ditional redeeming of a male first-born, etc. 

Contrariwise, there is the smiling use of 
the Yiddish antik in place of “antique.” 
Though derived from the same source as 


a 

“antique,” Yiddish antik connotes irony, as 

in Er iz an antik—“He’s a prize package.” 

Applying that same pronunciation to col- 

lector’s items is therefore a humorous twist. 
* * * 

The foregoing is a rough representation of 
the Yiddish terminology to which most of 
the second generation, and some of the 
third, have been exposed. What does that 
terminology reflect? A distinct concern for 
life and health, for a favorable destiny, with 
a constant awareness of a divine power with 
whom one feels familiar; a pride in intelli- 
gence and in one’s group; freely-expressed 
emotions; critical judgment; and a feeling 
for words, involving humor and an adept- 
ness at metaphor and simile. Add to these 
realism and an at-homeness with Scripture 
and popular folk literature, and you have 
almost a word-picture of the immigrant Jew. 

To the extent that succeeding generations 
use such verbiage, either in the original or 
in translation, they presumably reveal the 
continuance to some degree of the same 
concerns and needs, as well as the aptness 
of the expressions. But there are certain dif- 
ferences. 

First, conditions of life and health have 
changed, and phrases dealing with them 
may often reflect more linguistic habit than 
deeply-felt concerns. (Many a member of 
the second generation spouting “kinihora” 
has little idea that he is perpetuating Old 
World superstition, just as is true regarding 
the American usage, “knock on wood.”) 
And references to God may not carry quite 
the same tone of pious familiarity that de- 
veloped from the Old World Jew’s round of 
daily prayers and blessings. 

Further, there is ordinarily little aware- 
ness of the terms’ religious, historical, or 
literary allusions where these exist (as in 
a gantse Megillah, “till 120,” “on one foot,” 
Yehupets, etc.). The generations of Ameri- 
can-born have not become intimate with 
Scripture and Jewish history as did their 
forebears (who started Hebrew education at 
the age of three), nor with the vast popular 
Yiddish literature. Because of this, and be- 
cause spoken Yiddish itself has been heard 
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chiefly in smatterings, the second genera- 
tion’s use of the language has had definite 
limits, even while being expressed in a vari- 
ety of new ways. 

In addition, the use of Yiddish obscenity 
by American Jewish writers reflects either 
an inadequate understanding of the emo- 
tional colorations involved, or a conscious 
effort to “put something over.” (If the lat- 
ter, it goes a step beyond what I have termed 
“esoteric playfulness” on TV, which has 
been evident in such private clowning as 
the use of the Yiddish exclamation feh! or 
of character-names like “Mr. Heymish.”’ ) 

But the most striking new phenomenon 
is the mood of sentimental nostalgia sur- 
rounding the use of Yiddish terms in our 
present period of “acceptance” and “return” 
of American Jews. Cocktail napkins carrying 
the line, “Have a Nash”—meaning “Have a 
Nibble”; restaurants named Eppes Essen— 
“Something to Eat” (even in Indiana!); 
greeting cards in a mongrel Yiddish-Ameti- 
can like “Today I have a freyluch harts 
Your birthday’s here—a new year starts”; 
back-cover magazine ads of a Miami Beach 
hotel man capitalizing on Yiddish terms 
“like my grandfather used to say” all indi- 
cate this trend. 

It is more than a mere embellishment of 
tribalism. Because the Jew feels more ac- 
cepted, he enjoys whole-heartedly the sym- 
bols and the camaraderie of his own 
fraternity, often passing them on to non- 
members. Indeed, Yiddish is serving as a 
dependable pantry-shelf for the hard-pressed 
Jewish TV writer whose creative inspiration 
is being eaten up so relentlessly by televi- 
sion’s monstrous needs. The impact of TV 
usage may easily affect the rate at which 
Yiddishisms continue to invade popular 
slang. 

All this, together with the other countless 
purveyors of Yiddish in the American scene 
—such as books and articles, comic-strips 
and political cartoons, foods and toys on the 
market, movies, the theatre and radio!®— 

indicates that Yiddish, if not renascent, is 
busily building up its legacy. 
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1. See in The Chicago Jewish Forum my “Yid- 
dish and American English,” Winter, 1955-56, and 
“TV Talks Yiddish,” Summer, 1957. 

2. The frequency of this usage among American 
Jews and the concern it reflected were noted by 
Julius G. Rothenberg in “Some American Idioms 
from the Yiddish,” American Speech, Feb., 1943. 

3. In Eastern Pennsylvania I have heard both 
oy-oy and ay-ay-ay used by Gentiles, who presum- 
ably get it from Pennsylvania German. 

4. This is a good example of what has been 
called the “second climax” in Jewish humor. 

5. Although the fully translated form is rare in 
Jewish American speech, it cropped up in a recent 
movie, in which a character explained the purpose 
of his presence: “I came in to bang a kettle.” 

6. See, for instance, Mark Zborowski and Eliza- 
beth Herzog, Life Is with People (1952) and 

faurice Samuel, The World of Sholem Aleichem 
(1943). 

7. Could this be the source of the old “dumb 
cluck’’? 

8. A modern jokester pin-points the difference 
between a shlemiel and a shlimazl as follows: “a 
shlemiel is a fellow who will spill a cup of coffee on 
someone; a shlimazl is the fellow upon whom the 
coffee spills.” 

9. This seems to be where shnook originated. 

10. As suggested in my first cited paper, this is 
the source of the popular “If you'll excuse the 
expression.” 

11. This is actually less directly suggestive than 
the English “cold fish.” 

12. There is a precious Yiddish story about a 
Russian Jew who gets on a train and gingerly sits 
down next to a dignified and handsomely dressed 
gentleman, not daring to cover more than the edge 
of the seat. But he looks out of the corner of his 
eye at the newspaper the stranger is reading and 
sees that it is a Yiddish one. “Azoy!” he exclaims, 
“Bist a Yid? Nu, gib shoyn a rik!’—“So! You're a 
Jew? Well, give a shove, already!” 

13. See A. A. Roback, “Shmoo and Shmo: the 
Psychoanalytic Implications,” Complex, Spring 
1951. This discusses several obscene words. 

14. Mencken reported from racketeers’ cant the 
verb “to y----” (American Language, Supp. II, 
1948, p. 671) and “y----er” (American Lan- 
guage, 1946, p. 578). 

15. See A. A. Roback, op. cit.; Allan H. Orrick, 
“On the Etymology of ‘Shmoo,’”” American Speech, 
1954; and my “Shmo, Shmog and Shnook,” Amer- 
ican Speech, Oct., 1956. 

16. See Donn O’Meara, “‘American Jewish Alpha- 
betical Expressions,” American Speech, Oct., 1948. 

17. Gift shops around the country are doing well 
with the “Family of Nebbishes”—pathetic-looking 
characters gracing, with a line of wry humor, various 
items “for the man who has nothing.” 

18. See Leo Spitzer, “Confusion, Schmooshun,” 
Jl. of Engl. & Germ. Philol., April, 1952; A. A. 
Roback, op. cit., and my second cited paper in these 
pages. 

19. A number of these have been noted in my 
two cited articles in these pages. 
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work of the first order, his over-all 

achievement nevertheless remains a 
highly distinguished one. The novels, essays, 
reviews, and translations of this author all 
attest to what is perhaps the most remark- 
able literary talent yet to emerge on the 
American-Jewish scene. The intelligence be- 
hind this talent is humane, witty, and highly 
imaginative. At the same time, the very 
hesitancies of this intelligence in dealing 
with those central concerns it has outlined 
for itself encourage certain hesitations on 
our part, too. In coming to grips with the 
question of Jewish values in the modern 
world, Bellow has asserted two main themes 
which run through all of his writings: the 
first is that a man must learn to accept 
humbly the limitations imposed on_ his 
every-day existence by external conditions— 
not only accept but “love” whatever fate 
befalls him; the second, which follows from 
this attitude, is that man must develop a 
boundless sense of compassion for all forms 
of life and experience. However, this sense 
of compassion is seen as the particular pre- 
serve of people who have a specialized inter- 
est in the arts, or philosophy, or religion, for 
Bellow seems to assume, rather astonishingly, 
that a lover of the arts, or of great ideas, or 
of God will be a lover of mankind. In fact, 
he takes a dim view of any mode of com- 
passion which has not been, so to say, 
specially trained or schooled in the right 
direction. Unschooled man is, for this au- 
thor, a very scary creature, and one will find 
no properly compassionating characters in 
Bellow’s fiction who have not first been 
trained in “superior” ways of feeling by 
some professional bookworm or other. For 
example, the plot of one of his most suc- 
cessful works of fiction, Seize the Day, 
hinges entirely on the “training” in com- 
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passion of a rather bumbling, ill-educated 
salesman by a mysterious, well-read psychol- 
ogist who calls himself Dr. Tamkin. Anyone 
who has read any of Bellow’s previous works 
will immediately recognize the arguments 
of Dr. Tamkin. They are Bellow’s own, and 
in their electric and poetical way, they artic- 
ulate those themes of limitation and ever- 
ready compassion which I have outlined 
here. 

It will be worth underscoring these themes 
as we review the author’s work; for, I would 
suggest, our author’s sometimes wilful stress 
on these notions appears to be based largely 
on an undue eagerness (very similar to that 
of Sholem Asch) to Christianize the 


uniquely Jewish experience and uniquely 


Jewish spirit for the sake of transmuting 
that unique context into something vaguely 
acceptable to everybody under the sun. In 
its very intention this is a decidedly un-Jew- 
ish endeavor. So, too, are all of Bellow’s 
harpings on “the heritage of love” which he 
connects somehow with the Jewish social 
milieu; for the heritage of the Old Testa- 
ment in its distinctive and unique import 
is a heritage of the Law—the Law, with its 
concomitant, a passionate sense of human 
justice. It is these aspects of the Book, more- 
over, which have proved to be of enduring 
and universal relevance. That this heritage 
has produced one of the most pacific and 
loving of all peoples only serves to reinforce 
the substantiality of that Law. In his heed- 
lessness of this authentic aspect of the Jew- 
ish heritage Bellow has failed, in part, to 
tell the truth. His effort to translate Jewish- 
ness into the language and style of an inter- 
faith society of earnest art lovers lends even 
to his most sober-seeming fictions a certain 
frivolous tone. Yet we must honor him for 
the pioneering strides he has made toward 
those vital areas of experience, emotion, and 
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query which the Jew often must be the first 
to confront; this too is a meaning of his 
heritage. 

Saul Bellow made his first strides with 
the publication of Dangling Man in 1944. 
Like each of his works of fiction, this first 
novel plunges the reader headlong into the 
chief currents of contemporary experience, 
as the author sees them. In this novel of the 
forties, the author considers the situation of 
a young intellectual awaiting his call to mili- 
tary service. The wait proves to be a long 
one, and the novel examines the steady de- 
terioration of the hero’s morale as he “dan- 
gles” during the months preceding his call. 
Having given up his job as airlines clerk, he 
spends most of his time loafing about his 
neighborhood in Chicago’s West Side, sup- 
ported by his wife. But the hero is unable to 
make use of his new-found “freedom.” The 
period of loafing, instead of being enjoyable 
or profitable, proves to be hateful—a period 
of nothing but “dangling.” Ironically, when 
his draft notice at last arrives the hero wel- 
comes it with a cry of defeat: “Hurrah for 
regular hours! And for the supervision of the 
Spirit! Long live Regimentation!” 

The record of the hero’s defeat, as we 
might expect in a first novel, is presented in 
the form of a journal. Joseph, as the jour- 
nalizing hero is called, offers his “excuse” 
for keeping such a record with his first entry 
in his notebook. This entry is worth pausing 
over since it presents the author’s own credo. 
It is a statement of aims which he consist- 
ently adheres to in all of his subsequent 
works: 

There was a time when people were in the habit 
of addressing themselves frequently and felt no 
shame at making a record of their inward transac- 
tions. But to keep a journal is considered a kind of 
self-indulgence, a weakness and in poor taste. For 
this is an era of hardboiled-dom. Today, the code of 
the athlete, of the tough boy—an American in- 
heritance, I believe, from the English gentleman, 
that curious mixture of striving, asceticism, and 
rigor, the origins of which some trace back to Alex- 
ander the Great—is stronger than ever. Do you have 
feelings? . . . Do you have emotions? Strangle them 
... But . . . most serious matters are closed to the 
hardboiled. They are unpracticed in introspection, 
and therefore badly equipped to deal with opponents 
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whom they cannot shoot like big game or outdo in 
daring.1 

This credo went wholly counter to the 
fashionable literary style of the forties, a 
style which might be summed up in the 
name Hemingway. For writers of Bellow’s 
generation (he was born in 1915), the mas- 
ter against whom one defined one’s own 
creative aspirations was Hemingway. The 
objection to the Hemingway tradition was 
that it closed the door on many types of 
experience and of human relationships 
which differed from those of sports, moody 
adventurers, or tourists with private incomes. 
Bellow’s avowed intention, then, is to open 
doors on ways of feeling and living which 
differ from those of the tight-lipped Anglo- 
Saxon gentleman and his carefully preened 
code of values. Writing about Hemingway 
in 1953, Bellow put the matter this way: 
“Hemingway is forever trying to make his 
heroes virile and dominant. They are sup- 
posed to be cast in the right mold. They are 
exemplary. . . .” He goes on to suggest that 
the basis of the Hemingway code depends 
largely on a fear of being swallowed up in 
the anonymous mass. The brag of the Hem- 
ingway hero, we are told, is that 
. .. he has not been disintegrated . . . he has not 
gotten lost in the capitals of the world . . . nor has 
he been made anonymous within the oceanic human 
crowd. He keeps the outline of his personality. That 
is why his characters are so dramatic; they offer the 
promise of a strong and victorious identity. But it is 
strange that Hemingway’s standards, unlike Whit- 
man’s, should be such exclusive ones. . . .2 

The new aspects of that “oceanic human 
crowd,” the new sources of creative strength 
are, for this contra-Hemingway writer, those 
which inhere in the style and society of the 
urban Jew. Implicit in the texture of Dan- 
gling Man is this assertion of urban Jewish 
values which is made explicit in the novels 
which followed. In Dangling Man these 
values are commingled with the “superior” 
values of Art and Sensitivity. 

Like his biblical namesake, the hero of 
this novel is both charming and passive. 
Aware of exceptional sources of power in 
himself, he refuses to give vent to those 
sources in any of the usual ways by which 
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men seek to express themselves. That is, he 
is uninterested in the usual forms of success. 
Rather, he seems intent on proving some- 
thing by his indigent, indolent ways. This 
something has to do with his idea of the 
life of the spirit. “I am well supplied with 
books,” he informs us, a few paragraphs 
after he has let us know that he does not 
want to be Alexander the Great; for “as long 
as they surrounded me, they stood as guar- 
antors of an extended life, far more precious 
and necessary than the one I was forced to 
lead daily. If it was impossible to sustain 
this superior life at all times, I could at least 
keep its signs within reach.”* Joseph is so 
sensitive that he is appalled by his niece’s 
preference of Cugat to Haydn. On the other 
hand, he is proud of his father who, though 
he never went to college, “can keep up his 
end of a conversation with a quotation from 
Shakespeare.”* Dad, of course, is quick to 
acknowledge that his son’s accomplishments 
in such spheres are “wider” than his own. 


This acknowledgement warms Joseph’s heart 


as do pretty sunsets: 


We had an enormous sunset, a smashing of gaudy 
colors, apocalyptic reds and purples such as must 
have appeared on the punished bodies of great 
saints, blues heavy and rich. I woke Iva, and we 
watched it, hand in hand.5 


I must say I find this moment particu- 
larly heart-warming since it is about the only 
time Joseph pays any attention to a wife 
whom he otherwise ignores or patronizes. In 
fact, he suffers from a sense of distress over 
her seeming inability to profit as much as he 
would like from the instruction in Bach and 
other fine matters with which he belabors 
her. He is himself an ardent appreciator of 
literature, philosophy, and music (he does 
not seem to know much about painting) 
and his journal is shot through with remarks 
on these subjects. What worries me in all 
this is whether our anti-Hemingway diarist 
has not substituted for the old sporting code 
a code of his own which is equally exclusive: 
one which merely substitutes for the rites 
of the melancholy bull-fighter the rites of 
the tearful appreciator of Bach. There is a 
danger in this, for the cult of cultivation 
can become quite as brutish in its way as 


* 
the cult of sportingness. One notes, there- 
fore, the rather weird conjunction in Bel- 
low’s description of a sunset of aesthetics 
with ascetics; that is, of ideas of beauty with 
the ways of professional sufferers, like saints. 
Such a rather wide-eyed, promiscuous, al- 
most abstract, attitude toward art and sensi- 
tivity can lead to a divorce from a sense of 
social and physical reality—the very realities 
which are the novelist’s stock-in-trade. Nov- 
elists, as a matter of fact, are rarely as “‘sensi- 
tive” as, say, businessmen, school-teachers, 
or waiters. 

Joseph’s sensitivity leads to a sense of de- 
tachment from the events of his time which 
is most remarkable. When he thinks of 
becoming a soldier, he muses quietly: “Yes, 
I shall shoot, I shall take lives; I shall be 
shot at, and my life may be taken. Certain 
blood will be given for half-certain reasons, 
as in all wars.”® For “half-certain reasons” 
indeed! To be able to write like this when 
Hitler’s and Europe’s butchery of the Jews 
was at its hideous peak suggests, at best, a 
certain evasiveness on the writer’s part. For 
all his avowed aim of opening emotional 
dykes, we sense that he is keeping certain 
possibilities of emotional response, certain 
emotional realities, as firmly muted as any 
Hemingway paragon of self-containment 
ever did. 

In his next novel, Bellow seemed to have 
taken the wraps off. The setting of The 
Victim is another great city teeming with 
“oceanic crowds”—New York. The author's 
rendering of the density of city life is almost 
hallucinated in its intensity: 

There was an overwhelming human closeness and 
thickness, and Leventhal was penetrated by a sense 
not merely of the crowd in this park but of innumer- 
able millions, crossing, touching, pressing. What 
was that story he had once read about Hell cracking 
open on account of the rage of the god of the sea, 
and all the souls, crammed together, looking out?? 
This charged atmosphere is never once light- 
ened. In its depths ensues an eerie psycho- 
logical tug-of-war between an easy-going Jew 
and a cranky anti-Semite. Their struggle is 
as densely packed with nuances of meaning 
as is the milieu in which it is acted out. Yet 
the novel’s success is due largely not to the 
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treatment of its main subject, anti-Semitism, 
but to its poetic rendering of what it “feels 
like” to live in a metropolis, anywhere, any- 
time. In its depiction of aspects of city life— 
the talk of mature men swapping anecdotes 
over their cafeteria coffee, or conniving in 
office politics; the experience of strolling 
through a city park or attending a movie— 
The Victim is unequalled. But as a study in 
anti-Semitism the novel is weak. For one 
thing, it is based on a false premise: that 
anti-Semitism is somehow a Jewish “prob- 
lem.” It is not. It is specifically and abso- 
lutely a Christian problem, one which Chris- 
tian laymen and clerics must ponder soberly 
as they attempt, after Auschwitz, to salvage 
what they can out of their ideal of charity 
and love. As a “problem” it is their business. 
The Jew’s concern, and his drama, derive 
out of his pursuit of his just civic rights— 
and the maintenance of those rights. This 
is not a matter of simplification; it is a mat- 
ter of truth. For Bellow, on the other hand, 
both victim and victimizer are somehow 
“equal.” The whole burden of his tale is to 
show how “equal” the balance between Jew 
and anti-Semite is—how “alike,” for all their 
surface differences, they really are. Himmler 
and Anne Frank are, by some mysterious 
permutations in the universe, somehow 
“one.” Are they now? Needless to say, this 
“jronic” point of view is one which many 
people would find very comforting, and I 
hesitate to be the spoilsport of an attitude 
which has by now become a fad in both 
Jewish and non-Jewish highest-brow circles.® 
But I must insist that we have here the 
grossest of simplifications, one which te- 
duces the tragic—and therefore not wholly 
tresolvable—conflicts inherent in the author’s 
chosen subject to the symbolic meaningless- 
ness of a cipher. The author fails once again 
to articulate those realities of social and 
emotional experience which he aimed at. In 
consequence, The Victim is about as rele- 
vant to the tragic truths of history as the 
posturings of Shirley Temple in her heyday 
were relevant to the truths of childhood. 

In contrast to this sober, tightly organized 
novel, the one which followed was a long, 
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rambling work, produced in a seemingly 
carefree mood. It made the best-seller lists 
and won the National Book Award for 1953. 
Its hero, Augie March, is Bellow’s most 
popular creation. Like the earlier heroes, he 
incarnates the author’s pet themes. To note 
the genesis of his characterization is to shed 
further light on the background to these 
themes. 

In a short story which appeared in 1950, 
one of Bellow’s typically heavy-breathing 
heroes remarks on the desire of most people 
not to “miss out on the ride of the world.”® 
In such an endeavor a lot will depend on a 
person’s capacity for taking such a ride with- 
out being ground under by it. For Saul Bel- 
low the career of St. Augustine presents an 
admirable example of one who confronted 
the challenges of the “ride” without flinch- 
ing, yet without losing either the sense of 
self or the gifts of the spirit. Thus, the au- 
thor (who seems to have read widely in the 
texts of the Church Fathers) has said. . . 
“the converted Augustines and Pauls are 
reborn in greater reality and become more 
themselves.”'® This is our first clue to the 
characterization of Augie March. Augie 
hooks on to the “ride of the world” with a 
vengeance. His nickname derives from one 
of his creator’s favorite historical figures, 
St. Augustine, and his story tells of the 
many wild (and sometimes woolly) adven- 
tures through which he marches, ever wary, 
however, of any threat to his inner spirit 
which may be lurking in each adventure. 
Now the reason why types like Augustine 
or Paul or Augie are able, according to our 
author, to “play it safe,” is that they have 
a sure sense of human limitations. They are 
able to bound their desires and control them 
in such a way that their interests transcend 
the dangerous lures of a promiscuous mate- 
rialism and are refined into something supe- 
rior to such lures. For all the splendors and 
horrors of the materials of their existences, 
theirs are the intangible triumphs of the 
spirit. They do not want to be Alexander 
the Great. So Augie, like the hero of Dan- 
gling Man, votes for spiritual self-develop- 
ment over mundane immediacies: “I sat and 
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read. I had no eye, ear, or interest for any- 
thing else—that is, for usual, second-order, 
oatmeal, mere-phenomenal, snarled-shoelace- 
carfare-laundry-ticket plainness, unspecified 
dismalness, unknown captivities; the life of 
despair-harness, or the life of organization 
habits which is meant to supplant accidents 
with calm abiding.” And like Asa Leven- 
thal, of The Victim, he is heedless of the 
heroic. At one point of his story, Asa muses 
this way: “The peculiar thing struck him 
that everything else in nature was bounded; 
trees, dogs, and ants didn’t grow beyond a 
certain size. But we, he thought, we go in 
all directions, without any limit.”!2 What 
strikes me as peculiar here is how an intelli- 
gent man like Asa would confuse categories 
so pointlessly. True, ants, dogs, and trees do 
not grow beyond a certain physical size— 
but neither does man. I have yet to behold 
any human being who, physically, “devel- 
oped in all directions.” Man’s difference 
from ants and other creatures of nature de- 
pended, I had always supposed, on his capac- 
ity for inner development and his ability to 
express that development in external works. 
But what in the world does this have to do 
with the physical proportions of our little 
animal friends? Indeed, what Bellow seems 
to be really after is not that man should 
“know his limitations,” but rather should 
know his place and accept his burdens like 
an ant. Nor does he consider the fact that 
there is no greater arrogance than that of a 
willed humility. Augustine, let us remember, 
was, like Alexander, an empire-maker and a 
ruler. 

Yet something more than an appreciation 
of his sense of limitation is at work in this 
novelist’s feeling for a type like Augustine. 
Before his conversion in 387, Augustine had 
been sunk in a near suicidal sense of despair. 
His “ride on the world” had, as a matter of 
fact, proved a bit rough, and he had come 
to the conclusion that the universe was 
dominated by the forces of evil; in theologi- 
cal terms he had succumbed to the heresy 
of Manichaeanism. His conversion was, in 
part, a psychological means of freeing him- 
self of the Slough of Despair. 


*9 

In The Victim, Bellow had obviously 
reached what was for him such a point of 
no return in Despair. In an interview 
granted to the Saturday Review he informs 
us: 

I had gone to Paris in 1948 on a Guggenheim 
and wrote 100,000 words of a novel. It was a grim 
book in the spirit of the first two when I suddenly 
decided “No.” Actually my feeling wasn’t as mild as 
I’m describing it. I felt a great revulsion.13 
On the heels of this revulsion he sat down 
and wrote The Adventures of Augie March, 
which he begins with this brisk announce- 
ment: 

I am an American, Chicago born—Chicago, that 
somber city—and go at things as I have taught my- 
self, free-style, and will make the record in my own 
way: first to knock, first admitted . . . and in the 
end there isn’t anyway to disguise the nature of the 
knocks by acoustical work on the door or gloving 
the knuckles. 

Everybody knows there is no fineness or accuracy 
of suppression. . . .14 

Note the increase in verve, in assurance 
of style, in metaphorical fireworks over the 


‘“tecord” composed ten years before. The 


main point is precisely the same as that with 
which Dangling Man opened: “there is no 
fineness of accuracy of suppression.” But 
whereas the earlier recorder was burdened 
by a romantic “weariness of life,”!® Augie 
has decided to “love” it. Amor fati is his 
slogan—“love of fate”—no matter what. But 
he is misinterpreting a phrase which tradi- 
tionally implied the notion of sacrificing all 
for a great destiny. For the romantic phil- 
osopher, Nietzche, amor fati represented a 
heroic ideal. For Bellow it implies an un- 
heroic acceptance of anything that is heaped 
on one’s bowed head—for the sake of devel- 
oping one’s powers of “love”! The obvious 
dangers inherent in the Nietzchean view of 
the superman in love with his fate we are 
by now well aware of; but let us take stock 
of the danger implicit in the Bellovian view, 
which is the debasement of the ideal of 
good-will into the blind alley of a mindless 
acquiescence. 

The tremendous effort of the author to 
“prove” that we should love whatever fate 
is meted out to us is what leads to the difh- 
culties inherent in the prose style of this 
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and the two following books; for the prose 
is as thick, strained, and knotted as was the 
atmosphere of the earlier novels. It rains 
down upon us intimidatingly: we wonder 
that such a fuss has to be made to assure us 
that we are all Nice Guys (which seems to 
be the main point the author has to make 
about the American character). Nor are we 
convinced by the hero’s disclaimer: “I don’t 
want to be representative or exemplary or 
head of my generation or any model of 
manhood.”!¢ 

Not much! Yet he needn’t worry. Not 
only is he no examplar—he is hardly human. 
For all his fainting spells and chest thump- 
ings he remains as the critic, Norman Pod- 
horetz, has observed—a cartoon character. 
Like Mickey Mouse or Pluto, no matter 
what happens to him, whether he is dropped 
from a cliff, or whatever, he always pops 
back into the same shape of the same old 
Nice Guy. So, finally, one asks the question: 
What is the reality of the experience being 
presented? 

For all the unpleasantness of some of the 
details of the story, the treatment strikes 
one as being sentimental and coy. Although 
various characters are continually being com- 
pared to Caesars or Cleopatras, we are never 
quite told on what basis such comparisons are 
being made. To say that a lavatory attendant 
is as grand, and as well off, as a Caesar, may 
be inspiring to the fellow, if he be dim- 
witted, but it is not true—not even if he 
appreciates Bach. 

There are a host of Jewish characters in 
the story, but these too are all seen as exotic, 
“colorful” types. The author harps on their 
dignity, but never allows them to exert it. 
Indeed, his depiction of all strata of Jewish 
society often seems as unreal, as falsely 
glamorized, as William Saroyan’s trumped- 
up fantasies of the “happy-go-lucky” poor. 
The author’s own knowledge of Jewish com- 
munity life seems skimpy, and this makes 
for a severe limitation insofar as his intent 
may be to present a picture of Jewish life in 
the American setting. Most Jews in America 
do not happen to be thugs, romantic luna- 
tics, or time-servers to lady hipsters. 
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Augie March is not, then, a book of char- 
acter and drama, but rather a rich series of 
meditations—a longer, more opulent version 
of Dangling Man. As such, it provides a 
splendid tome for dipping into. There are 
wonderfully witty and suggestive passages on 
topics ranging from grand opera to mah- 
jongg, to vacation resorts. The volume offers 
an exhilarating grab-bag of anecdotes, jokes, 
thoughts for the Day, etc.—all worth look- 
ing at for themselves, but not realized or 
shaped into that integral unity which is art. 

This “block-buster” of a book was fol- 
lowed in 1956 by a short novel, Seize the 
Day, a work which combines the tightly 
formal structure of The Victim with the 
exuberant prose style of Augie March. So 
much does the prose depend on the rhythms 
and slang of metropolitan speech that one 
can imagine a scholarly reader fifty years 
hence leafing through a primer of slang 
terms called Gothic Americanese, perhaps, 
in order to check the meanings of phrases 
like: “he’s an operator’; “doing all right”; 
“get out of the woods”; “in dutch”; “you 
name it’; “hot under the collar”; “that’s the 
ticket.” The reader can make a game of 
finding a host of other samples like these 
with which the prose is interlarded. ‘The 
central character, Tommy Wilhelm, is one 
more addition to the author’s gallery of 
genial big slobs. Tommy’s problems are 
basic: his father, he feels, doesn’t love him 
enough; his wife is a beast; and he is finan- 
cially hard up. Tommy’s solution comes, as 
it must to each Bellovian hero, when he 
reaches a point where he must “let go,” 
must give way to a free, uninhibited emo- 
tional response. In Tommy’s case, the big 
moment occurs at the funeral of a stranger, 
when, standing among the mourners and 
merely curious, he bursts into tears. The 
people standing by take him, understand- 
ably, to be a relative; otherwise the less nice 
among them might suppose that ‘Tommy’s 
tears were being shed, not for the sake of 
the stranger, but because the weeper was 
feeling sorry for himself. As a matter of fact, 
the author never clarifies this point, but 
that’s all right. Considering the awesome 
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mass of frustrations which are heaped on 
poor Tommy’s head, I, for one, am quite 
willing to grant him the right to have a good 
cry. But I don’t see how this sobfest solves 
anything—including Bellow’s fictional prob- 
lem, which is to conclude his story satisfac- 
torily. Although the tear-dimmed moment 
is intended as the climax of the novel’s 
action, it makes really for a most arbitrary 
close—adding nothing and resolving noth- 
ing. All the conflicts the author has been at 
pains to build up remain exactly where they 
were at the beginning. Granted that life may 
be like that, art is not. 

This sort of no-ending end is typical of 
Bellow’s fictions. In each one, the novelist 
ends at a point where life (or human respon- 
sibility) is taken out of the hands of his 
characters and placed elsewhere. In Dan- 
gling Man, this “elsewhere” was the Army. 
The Victim ends with the news that Asa 
Leventhal’s wife is pregnant. A token salute 
to the Life-Force, this, but not a very illu- 
minating resolution of the subject of anti- 
Semitism. Augie March, whose subject is 
the American character, ends with a token 
salute to Christopher Columbus as the hero 
hops about an airstrip in Paris singing “La 
Cucaracha.” In Seize the Day the extra- 
personal intrusion is—Death. 

Up to its ending, Seize the Day verges on 
being a masterpiece. More carefully plotted 
than Augie March, it has all of the latter’s 
stylistic and evocative power. Best of all, its 
slob-hero is both convincing and likable. 
Like Asa Leventhal, he bursts through the 
bounds of his author’s ideas and emerges in 
himself as a splendid human being, one 
who wins over our affections, and therefore 
makes us interested in his fate. 

The same cannot be said of the hero of 
Henderson the Rain King, a novel published 
this year. Henderson—another of Bellow’s 
hulking, bellowing characters—is a sensitive 
millionaire who is bored with his lot. And 
he has no sense of human limitations. So he 
flees to Africa where he is embroiled in a 
series of misadventures with magicians, 
friendly lions, and philosophizing cannibals. 
His experiences in this fairyland serve to re- 
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mind him of the superior values of “beauty.” 
His fantastic sprees are also intended to 
serve the author as the framework for a 
frolicsome extravaganza. Unfortunately, Hen- 
derson himself is too dull a character to 
allow for any real frolicsomeness; equally 
boring are most of the “colorful” natives 
whom the hero meets on his tour. At the 
end of his story we find him, like Augie 
March, prancing about euphorically on an 
airstrip. Why he feels so good is not made 
clear. Perhaps he has just had a good dinner. 
But we wish him well and wait with interest 
to see what will happen when he and his 
creator leave their never-never land to fly 
back once more to America. 
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. .. The first founder of Christianity was Isaiah. 
By introducing into the Jewish world the concept of 
ethical religion, of justice, and of the relative unim- 
portance of sacrifices, he antedated Jesus by more 
than seven centuries... . 


Ernest RENAN 











SITUATION 


By Norman M. Davis 
They hate me, all of them, because my hair 
Is not as straight as theirs, because my voice 
May slur some accents, skipping over some, 
And for my nose, which flares below the bridge 


And reaches toward my cheeks, whose bones are high. 


I can not walk with them, I can not speak 
To their bright women, I dare not take food 
Where they feed. If in error I should walk 
Where they walk, [ll awaken cut and beaten: 


I have the law, but they have sticks and stones, 
And, proverbs notwithstanding, these can hurt. 

I wonder if they hate because they hate, 

Or if they simply are afraid to love. 

Their group accepts them, but my skin is brown. 


THE PEACE BREAKERS 


By Frances Gass 
Weep not for those who watered alien sod 
With their life’s blood, nor let the fiery pain 
Of doubt sear mind and heart lest all in vain 
They died, they who, upheld by staff and rod 
Of faith in right and man, steadfastly trod 
The path to their own sacrifice, the stain 
Of men’s sins to remove—with this their gain: 
To be accepted offering to God. 


But weep, weep for the living who deny 

All that the dead stood for, whose deeds decry 
The law of love, who, spirit-blind, revive 

Old hates, suspicions, greed, and keep alive 
The evils that obstruct the world’s rebirth 
And coming of true brotherhood on earth. 


HUMORESQUE 


By Ler Ricwarp HAYMAN 
The artist smiles at the gadget-desked executive 
Limousined to his money-making magnet; laughs 
With defensive dimples, having caught contempt 
From the sales-wise eyes; smiles with similes, 
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ONE THRUST OF TRUTH 


By Eunice Ponp LaSELLE 
When Lear, the frantic king, tears off the mask, 
He babbles wisdom through the night of storm, 
His auditor the Fool who takes the task 
Of following him, of disregarding harm. 


| 
| 


Lear names the box where long-imprisoned Hope 
Folds her prismatic wings, yet may not find 5 
Her secret hiding place. The lonely grope 

Down passages of science, maimed and blind. 


In plunging darkness cataracts of doubt 

Thunder down caverns loud with echoing gloom 
Where jetnoise overwhelms love’s wildest shout, 
Where steel walls seal within a raucous tomb. } 


Yet in the End-of-Things, the final dark, 

The cold north light of Truth is found. One thrust 
May pierce hand-polished walls, let in the spark 
Transforming us from fumbling shapes of dust. 


THE PIGEON-FEEDERS 
By Jut1a CooLtrey ALTROCCHI 
It is not the young whom we find feeding the pigeons, 
The young, whom the world feeds 
With the seeds of life, the hope of the harvest-deeds. 
It is the finished, the frustrate, where no hope breeds; 
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It is age that gives largess of crumbs to the pigeons, 

The wintered people, whom life, with an ultimate shove, 
Thrusts to a bench, and says: Too late for deeds or for love. 
It is the old who must give what they have to a dove. 


I THANK YOU LORD 


By RacueL WEPRINSKY | 
Translated from Yiddish by Reuben Bercovitch _) 
I thank you Lord for this: 
I see a road the moon lights clear, 
A fall of snow that drifts like life 
And does not settle, year by year. 


I thank you Lord for this: 
Through grief the heart in wisdom grows} 


~~ 


Having watched the jeweled wife run to her need-bound And does without; and asks not for the joy 


Boards; laughs without love, seeing hungry awe 
Paid from the civic clubs where tycoons bring 


Benefits, dole dividends, feign father to the paying An hour Time-tossed to its cove; 
Public unaware of creation not rarely recalled from The withered tree beyond my pane; 
High school texts, not stamped with a century tag. 


Each full day’s passing knows. 
I thank you Lord for these: 


~~ 


Rest descending like a dove. 


rust 


? 
love. 
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Wlorris awit Cobia 


OBODY SEEMS TO UNDERSTAND IT, how 
N it happened, how “she did it,” and 

“how he ever fell for her, and at his 
age, and he especially, so quiet; and we all 
thought he was—well, you know, that he 
was going to end his days a widower. I guess 
men are strange.” One woman, a widow of 
some twenty years’ duration, was even more 
specific, saying, “I guess when a woman sets 
out to get a man, if she’s that kind of 
woman, she can get him; but some women 
have self-respect, some really do.” 

I first heard about Morris Greenberg’s 
marriage to Mrs. Celia Gruber some months 
ago when I visited my sister in Providence, 
Rhode Island. To be perfectly frank, I was 
rather surprised by the news myself. Morris 
had become a widower two years before; he 
was already seventy; his four children—three 
daughters and a son—were already married. 
. . . It so happened that they all lived far 
away—two of them in Michigan, one in 
Oklahoma, I think, and another in Canada. 
So Morris was left all alone, after his wife 
Libby died. He had enough money to live 
out his remaining days without worrying, 
but I guess he was lonely—a man of seventy 
being left all alone suddenly, you under- 
stand. So he got himself a room in an old- 
age home in a place not far from New York 
City. I don’t remember the name of the city 
or the town, but I do remember the name of 
the home, The Golden Sunset Home. And 
he picked this place because he knew the 
superintendent, a Mr. Postal, and also be- 
cause a cousin lives nearby, and Morris him- 
self lived near the place when he was 
younger. 

My sister knew him and his wife very well; 
they visited each other; my sister and her 
husband visited them; and they visited my 
sister and her husband. My sister and her 
husband are, were, younger than Mrs. Green- 
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By CHARLES ANGOFF 


berg was, and, of course, than Mr. Green- 
berg, but they liked them. And that’s how 
I met them. And, as my sister says, Morris 
is a sort of quiet man, hardly ever opened 
his mouth when his wife Libby was with 
him. He would start saying something—like 
what he thought about Adlai Stevenson— 
and his wife would say what she thought 
about Stevenson, and Morris would sort of 
forget what he wanted to say. But there are 
a lot of such people, I mean men; their wives 
are like that; they do all the talking, but 
they get along—I mean the men and the 
wives. And, after all, Morris and Libby did 
raise four children; so, they got along. And 
Libby did look after him; you could see that 
by looking at him; he always looked well. 

And when Libby died, he was lost—just 
plain lost. My sister had pity on him; and 
while she has a family of her own—three 
little children, the oldest only seven—still, 
she had pity on him and asked him to move 
in to their place for a while. But he refused; 
he was that kind. My sister would drop in 
on him to see if he was eating enough; he 
was so helpless. At first, Morris just would 
sit there in the living-room, looking. And my 
sister was frightened, you know. Then he 
began to come to himself, sort of. You know 
what they say about time healing everything? 
I guess there’s some truth in that. Then, 
again, I guess Morris began to say to himself 
that, after all, his wife hadn’t been young; 
she had lived already, and that helps. Then 
suddenly he went to this home, The Golden 
Sunset Home, near New York, and my sister 
was sorry. You know you get used to people, 
especially after you’ve known them for years; 
but she was also glad, because now she 
didn’t have to worry about him. Now she 
knew he would be taken care of—at least 
somebody would know if something hap- 
pened to him. 
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Of course, Morris wrote to my sister once 
in a while, but not too often. You know 
what I mean—once in a while. When you 
get older you don’t write so much; writing 
doesn’t mean so much as when you’re 
younger. Then he wrote not so much even 
as before. Once, or maybe it was twice, he 
told about some of the people in the Home 
—how much he liked them. He mentioned 
a Louis and a Barney and a Mrs. Celia Gru- 
ber and a Mrs. Tobias. I don’t remember 
her first name—Mrs. Tobias. So everything 
was good; Morris liked them all. And then, 
all of a sudden, Morris writes my sister that 
he is married now to Mrs. Celia Gruber, 
and they're going to live in a little apart- 
ment of their own. She was dumbfounded, 
plain surprised. Morris, of all people, to get 
married! My sister thought that with Libby, 
his wife, dead, he would just, you know, just 
get along as best he could. He hardly seemed 
to know what to do with himself right after 
Libby died. He was so lost—like his whole 
world went under. Libby wasn’t just his 
wife; she was everything to him—told him 
what to do, what not to do; told him about 
his business. He had a little second-hand fur- 
niture store, in not such a nice part of town, 
but he made all nght—a good living, good 
enough to give his children a nice education; 
and, as I said, they’re all married now and 
very happy, with children of their own. But 
everybody knew that it was Libby was really 
ran the business. He wouldn’t make a move 
without her telling him what to do. That’s 
the kind of woman she was—smart, real 
smart. So you can understand how Morris 
felt when she died. And my sister and every- 
body was sorry for him—worried that he’d 
be too lonely, wouldn’t know what to do. 
Like one woman said, “Without Libby, I 
don’t even know if Morris will know when 
to breathe. Of course, I only say this with 
the best in my heart; he’s such a nice man.’ 
And now Morris was married, and my sister 
and the others don’t understand it. 

Well, you know how it is. I got interested; 
my sister wrote to me so much about her 
being surprised, and she spoke to me about 
it; so I became interested and I thought 
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maybe I could find out something—I mean 
just see what it was about; I mean just 
find out; I only wanted to know. I did know 
Morris. I met him many times; so I knew 
he would see me. So, first, I wrote him a 


nice letter, congratulating him and his new 


wife. I told him my sister gave me his ad- 
dress; and I told him sometime I would like 
to drop up to bring him a little something 
for a present, and see him, and say hello to 
him and his new wife. He didn’t answer for 
a while. You know, older people don’t write 
so much. They have time—more time than 
younger people. Then he did send me a nice 
letter, a short one, but nice—said he was 
glad to hear from me, thanked me for my 
congratulations, and said he would like it 
very much if I visited them—him and his 
wife. He said, “Any afternoon we're usually 
in the house about four, because earlier we 
sit in the park if it’s sunny and not too cold, 
and I want you to meet my wife.” I don’t 
know if I told you. I think I did. I live in 
New York myself, and getting to The 
Golden Sunset Home was a short ride on 
the subway; then a bus for a short ride—not 
a long ride at all. 

So, one Sunday afternoon, late in the 
afternoon—and it was sort of damp; looked 
like it might rain, you know. One of those 
days I figured Morris and Celia would be 
home, not in the park. I decided to visit 
them. I already had a little something to 
bring them for a wedding present—a little 
coffee pot for making percolator coffee. I 
knew Morris liked coffee. Besides, it makes 
a nice wedding present anyway. I also got 
them two extra-special, beautiful cups and 
saucers, with fancy trimmings on the edges 
of the cups and the saucers. So I went there. 
They live in a very nice apartment building, 
and in a nice two-room apartment. Celia 
really made it look very nice—clean, nice, 
fine, very nice. You could tell right away 
that Celia was a good housekeeper. You can 
always tell that right away. 

Morris was very glad to see me; he looked 
fine; and right away he said how sorry he 
was that his wife, Celia, was not there to 
greet me. Celia had to go to one of her 
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MORRIS AND CELIA 


daughters to visit her and her little boy—a 
boy of maybe ten; he had a bad cold but he 
was getting better, and she wanted to visit 
him and her daughter and son-in-law any- 
way; and she said to Morris, “Why should 
you go, too? After all, we visited them only 
ten days ago—maybe only a week; and be- 
sides, you have a little sniffle yourself; so 
stay home, and I'll be back soon.” That’s 
what Morris told me; and right away I could 
see that Celia was not just a good house- 
keeper but also a good wife. You can tell 
that right away, too. But Morris said, 
“Maybe, if you stay a little while longer, you 
will see Celia. She will be back, because her 
daughter doesn’t live so far away—only a 
short ride on the subway.” So I said, “Maybe 
I will.” He thanked me for the present and 
said how wonderful it was, how much Celia 
would like it. Then we started talking. 

I looked around the room we were sitting 
in again. It looked fine, like I said, but in 
one corner, I saw something kind of tall, 
like a large box, almost could be a small 
piano, but it had a covering, a very nice cov- 
ering, like a very fancy tablecloth over it; 
and anyway it looked nice. I didn’t know 
what it was. Besides, I couldn’t ask anyway; 
and besides, we were talking—I mean Morris 
was talking. Like I said, he seemed very 
happy, and the more he talked, the more it 
looked to me that he really looked happy, 
I mean—not just relaxed—but that he was 
happy inside, like, you might say; a load on 
his heart had left him. I really don’t know 
how to describe how he looked, but he 
really did look like a new man. He was old, 
of course, but he seemed younger—younger 
than I had ever seen him look. 

Morris asked about my sister—how she 
was—and he said how grateful he was to her 
for what she had done for him; and he 
hoped that my sister would come to visit 
him and his wife; and he said he told his 
wife a lot about my sister—how good she 
was to him. Then a smile spread across his 
face; and it looked as if he wanted to say 
something to me, because he sort of looked 
at me through the corer of his eye as he 
was smiling; but he wasn’t sure whether he 
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should tell me. Then, I guess, he made up 
his mind he might as well tell me—might 
as well talk; and then he said, still smiling 
a little, “It looks like a lot of my old friends 
are surprised I got married.” 

He looked at me, sort of waiting for me 
to say something. What could I say, espe- 
cially since that was one of the reasons why 
I came to see him—to find out why he got 
married? Not that I was prying, but you 
understand. I wanted to know why. So all 
I said was, “Oh, I don’t know . . . I didn’t 
notice, I mean.” 

“IT can tell. They are surprised,” Morris 
said—“even my children, though they don’t 
say anything. My children and Celia’s chil- 
dren are very nice; they visit us, bring the 
children over, very nice.” 

“That’s good,” I said. 

Morris looked down in his lap, as if he 
were thinking about something. Then he 
looked up at me; it was funny; he looked 
like a little boy; he was bashful about some- 
thing; and now he looked even better than 
when I first came in—really young and 
happy. Then he said: “I don’t know why, 
but I feel like telling you why I got married. 
So many people seem to be surprised, but 
it was all really so natural. Celia and I liked 
cach other. Young people call it love. Well, 
we liked each other, and we decided to get 
married.” He wiped his face with his hand; 
a shadow seemed to pass across his face, 
stopping for a moment around his eyes; then 
it vanished. He sighed and now looked at 
me again, and a smile began to spread over 
his face. 

He continued: “All my life, since I was 
a little boy, I used to like music—all kinds 
of music, like singing, violin, band concert 
music, hurdy-gurdy music. I used to run to 
the park, not far from my father’s house, 
just to hear the band concert play, and I 
loved it. You know—“The Poet and the 
Peasant” overture, Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody,” Sousa’s marches, especially “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” And the hurdy-gurdy 
music—how I loved it! That I loved best of 
all; it was so sad and so sweet; it made me 
feel good all over. Well, I used to think I 
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could get over it. You know, you get older, 
and like that, but the older I got, the more 
I liked the hurdy-gurdy music. Even after 
I got married to Libby—may she rest in 
peace—I just loved it, the hurdy-gurdy 
music.” He stopped, and all sorts of memo- 
ries seemed to be crowding his mind... . 
He continued: “Even when the children 
came, I would like to listen to the hurdy- 
gurdy music. I even walked out of my way 
to hear it; and at the beginning I used to 
take my wife with me—I mean Libby—and 
may she rest in peace. And she thought I 
was crazy. So I stopped taking her along; 
but I still went myself. I might as well tell 
you I used to think how wonderful it would 
be if I had a hurdy-gurdy of my own—a 
small one, in my own house. But I didn’t 
tell Libby. I knew what she would say. So 
the years went on, and the rest you know. 
Well, when I got to the home, a hurdy- 
gurdy used to come around two, three times 
a week, and it made me so happy. I used to 
talk to the owner, a very fine Italian gentle- 
man, and he told me all about hurdy-gurdies 
—where they're bought, how to run them, 
how to keep them in order, you know; and, 
naturally, I would give him something when- 
ever he came; and I sort of hinted that he 
ought to come more often—maybe every 
day, but I guess he couldn’t do that. Well, 
some of the other people in the home also 
liked the hurdy-gurdy music. They would 
listen, but I guess they were not as much in 
love with it as I was. But when I noticed 
that there was one woman who always lis- 
tened to the hurdy-gurdy, and always she 
would sit a little in back of the window, 
through which the music came; and I knew 
she enjoyed it very much—a shy woman and 
a pretty woman, if I say it myself. So we got 
to talking, and I discovered that she loved 
hurdy-gurdy music; and then one Sunday, 
when we were talking together in the parlor 
—we were talking—and she said that all her 
life she had a secret wish—to have a small 
hurdy-gurdy in her own home, but she was 
afraid to tell her husband because he didn’t 
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like music at all—not even on the radio. I 

mean he didn’t care for it much. Well. . .” 
Morris looked up at me and a smile, a 

very happy smile, spread across his face. 


Then he said, “So that’s how we got mar- 
ried.” 


I was very much moved—so much in fact, 
that I didn’t know what to say. 

And he said, “Maybe you would like to 
hear the hurdy-gurdy now?” 


“Yes,” I said. 


He walked over to the object I had been 
puzzled by, took off the lovely cover, and 
there was a hurdy-gurdy—a small one, on 
wheels, and even with the handle to turn it. 

Morris apologized: “The handle, you will 
see, is there, but I made one improvement— 
we connected it with electricity; but other- 
wise it’s a 100 per cent genuine hurdy- 
gurdy.” 

He snapped a switch, and soon I heard 
“The Poet and the Peasant.” It was wonder- 
ful, positively wonderful. It reminded me of 
my boyhood, when I used to listen to the 
hurdy-gurdy, too. I liked it very much then, 
but now I loved it. It’s really amazing what 
not hearing it all this time did to me—it 
made me love it so much more. . . . I looked 
at Morris, and there was a glow on his face. 
Now the hurdy-gurdy stopped . . . and 
Morris turned to me and said, “Isn’t it just 
wonderful?” 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” I said. 

Now he went over to the hurdy-gurdy and 
once more snapped a switch, and soon there 
came from the hurdy-gurdy the wonderful 
melody “O Sole Mio” . . . and it was so 
wonderful I could have almost cried. That’s 
how good it was... . 


And Morris played more and more tunes, 
and I wished I could stay on and on.... 

Finally, I had to leave. I was sorry I did 
not see Celia; but somehow I felt I really 
knew her. A woman who loves hurdy-gurdy 
music in her own home just has to be won- 
derful herself. And I knew what I was going 
to write my sister. I knew very well what I 
was going to write her. 
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T HAS BEEN fashionable in recent years for 
magazines and newspapers to print stories 
about wholesale smuggling of Chinese 

immigrants into the United States. Every 
six months or so a new article appears with 
more “inside” information about Chinese 
immigration “rackets,” information handed 
out willingly by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and State Department 
officials. 

Inevitably, these articles repeat a favorite 
Immigration Service estimate that more 
than half of the Chinese in the United 
States are here illegally. In one article, New 
York immigration officials were quoted as 
guessing that the population of their city’s 
Chinatown is not the 20,550 reported in 
the 1950 census, but 50,000. In San Fran- 
cisco, immigration inspectors estimate that 
there are now 80,000 Chinese, against the 
census report of 24,813 and the usual figure 
of 30,000 cited by the press, travel writers, 
and the Chamber of Commerce in advertise- 
ments about the largest Chinatown in the 
Occident. After these head-spinning esti- 
mates, the tale falls into a repetitious pattern 
of Chinese faking birth certificates, claiming 
to be sons and daughters of Americans who 
are really not related to them at all, and 
gaining illegal entrance by the thousands to 
the land they call the “Gold Mountain.” 

How many times this tale has been re- 
peated, and how many times one highly sig- 
nificant question has been left unanswered! 
The question, obviously: If the tale is true 
and immigration authorities know it is, why 
are so many Chinese permitted to roam the 
streets of San Francisco and New York while 
unaccounted for on official records and, pre- 
sumably, not even paying income tax? If 
more than half really are here illegally, can 
more than 25,000 Chinese in New York and 
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By BURTON H. WOLFE 


40,000 in San Francisco go on escaping de- 
tection and possibly deportation? 

The answer, never included in articles 
based on information supplied by govern- 
ment officials, can be found easily enough 
in the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice’s own records. Once uncovered, the facts 
reveal an entirely different side of the story 
of Chinese immigration “rackets.” They 
show that while the Immigration Service 
relates tales of smuggling, thousands upon 
thousands of Chinese are entering the 
United States legally each year at a time 
when severe immigration restrictions are 
supposedly being imposed upon them. Ac- 
cording to Immigration Service reports, 
more than 400,000 Chinese immigrants were 
legally admitted to the United States from 
1882 to 1957, while either Chinese Exclu- 
sion Acts or 105-a-year quotas were in effect. 
In 1957 alone, according to the Immigration 
Service, 5,425 Chinese immigrants were 
admitted at a time when the quota on them 
was supposed to be 105. 

These are rather startling figures in view 
of the immigration laws on our books since 
1882. That was the year when Congress 
passed the first of the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts barring Chinese laborers from emigrat- 
ing to the United States. Originally intended 
to last only ten years, the Exclusion Act 
was extended—by permitting only certain 
classes of Chinese, such as government off- 
cials and teachers, to enter the United States 
—all the way up to December 17, 1943. On 
that date the Exclusion Acts were finally 
repealed by legislation setting up a quota of 
105 Chinese to be permitted to enter this 
country each year. This quota has been ex- 
tended by various legislation, the last time 
by the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, and 
is, of course, still in effect today. 

Despite these laws, more than 400,000 
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Chinese immigrants were admitted from 
1882 to 1957, and 5,425 were admitted in 
1957 alone. This is far more than 105 a year, 
and certainly accounts for the rapid growth 
of the Chinese populations of New York 
and San Francisco (although not so rapid 
as Immigration Service unofficial estimates 
indicate). Since these figures appear in ofh- 
cial government records, it might be as- 
sumed that the majority of the Chinese 
swarming into the United States despite 
immigration restrictions are either finding 
legal means to do so or else illegal ones sup- 
ported by our own government. 

But all of this is not to deny that there 
has been an organized Chinese immigration 
racket. Government investigations and court 
trials have proved beyond question that 
there has been such an organized “racket,” 
emanating primarily from Hong Kong. But 
this is to deny the oft-repeated explanation 
that most of, let us say abnormal, Chinese 
immigration is due to smuggling or faked 
citizenship. 

Actually, the Chinese have been beating 
Exclusion Acts and the 105-a-year quota in 
vast numbers by taking advantage of all 
sorts of loopholes in a confused hodgepodge 
of immigration laws that were designed to 
be prejudicial toward them. The loopholes 
can be found by anyone willing to wade 
through the hundreds of pages of gobbledy- 
gook that make up the McCarran-Walter 
Act and other immigration laws. To pin- 
point the loopholes, let us take, for example, 
one year—1957, the latest for which Immi- 
gration Service records are available—and 
break down the means through which 5,425 
Chinese immigrants were able to enter the 
country at a time when a 105 quota was in 
existence. Let the reader brace himself now 
and concentrate hard for he is going to be 
dragged through a discussion of some of the 
maddest and most baffling laws ever devised 
by man. 

To begin with, he must know that the 
law makes a distinction between immigrant 
and non-immigrant Chinese. The latter are 
government officials, visitors for business and 
pleasure, transient aliens, students, exchange 
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aliens, and the like. These are not included 
in the 5,425 Chinese admitted to the United 
States in 1957, all of whom were immigrants. 
The number of non-immigrants who entered 
in 1957 was 6,230. Of course, the difference 
between the two classes is that immigrants 
are admitted for permanent residence, 
whereas non-immigrants enter on temporary 
visas or visitors’ permits. We are going to 
see, however, by careful study of immigra- 
tion records, that this distinction eventually 
becomes meaningless in many cases, and 
that many of the temporary visitors wind up 
as permanent residents. But first, let us con- 
centrate on the 5,425 immigrants who were 
admitted as permanent residents despite the 
105 quota. 

Immigrant Chinese are broken down into 
two classes: quota and non-quota, a curious 
distinction in the law that immediately 
gives one a Clue as to how the Chinese over- 
come the 105 quota. The quota immigrants, 
one might think, are those admitted to the 
United States from abroad under the regu- 
lar McCarran-Walter allotment of 105 a 
year. As he examines the laws, however, he 
finds that this is not so. But, for the sake of 
simplicity, assume that it is so for the pres- 
ent until the term non-quota is cleared up. 

The non-quota immigrants are spouses 
and children of United States citizens, 
spouses and children of natives of Western 
Hemisphere countries, ministers and their 
spouses and children, and refugees and or- 
phans admitted under the Refugee Act of 
1953 and the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 
Supposedly, all Chinese in these non-quota 
categories are admitted for permanent resi- 
dence above and beyond the 105 quota. 
Again, in our discussion of the quota immi- 
grant, we shall see how this does not hold 
up. But assume for the present that it is so. 

Under the Refugee Act of 1953, 2,000 
visas a year for three years were allotted to 
the Chinese (as compared to 90,000 over 
the same period for Germans). If one looks 
under one table of statistics in Immigration 
Service reports, he will see that no Chinese 
refugees entered the United States in 1954, 
only 48 in 1955, 422 in 1956, and 1,527 in 
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1957. But if he looks under another table, he 
will see that thousands more than these 
figures entered the United States under the 
act—that 2,219 entered in 1956, for exam- 
ple, and 3,669 in 1957. The reason for the 
two different tables is that while the one 
with the smaller numbers refers to refugees 
admitted from abroad, the other with the 
larger numbers refers to Chinese already in 
the United States who are considered refu- 
gees. There are thousands here in the latter 
category only temporarily, and the govern- 
ment was taking care of them by granting 
them changes in their immigration status 
until the act permitting it expired. 

That is, the government was granting 
these Chinese already in the United States 
what was known under Section 244(a) (1) 
of the McCarran-Walter Act as “suspension 
of deportation.” This enabled an alien who 
had been in this country on a temporary visa 
for at least seven years and who had main- 
tained something called “good moral char- 
acter” to establish legal residence and to be 
naturalized five years thereafter. This section 
of the McCarran-Walter Act expired on 
December 31, 1957, and has not been re- 
newed by Congress. (Could it be that no 
one ever figured out what “good moral char- 
acter” means? ) 

In other words, what all of this leads up 
to is that there was a hitch in the otherwise 
humanitarian Refugee Act of 1953. The 
hitch was that once these several thousand 
Chinese in the United States had their im- 
migration status changed by suspension of 
deportation, they were chalked up to the 
allotment of 2,000 visas for Chinese refugees 
from abroad. Thus, they used up or “mort- 
gaged” the visas allotted for Chinese refu- 
gees, and the humanitarian act turned out 
to be a case of “admitting” Chinese who 
were already in the United States. To cor- 
rect this absurd situation, Congress passed 
on September 11, 1957, a law permitting 
unused visas for refugees actually from 
abroad to be used up. The result is that 
hundreds more Chinese began entering the 
United States—1,527 in 1957, which were 
many more than the 105 quota, presumed 
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by so many Americans to be the number of 
Chinese entering each year. 

In addition to the refugees, there are 4,000 
displaced persons permitted to enter the 
United States under the act of 1948 to be 
considered as non-quota. The same absurd 
situation found in the laws regulating the 
refugees pertains to the displaced persons. 
That is, displaced persons already in the 
United States were chalked up to the limit 
for those from abroad. Since no displaced 
Chinese from abroad entered this country 
in 1957, however (presumably, the 4,000 
limit has been used up since 1948), we can 
drop this class from our discussion of non- 
quota Chinese. (But we will take them up 
again under quota immigrants. ) 

After refugees and displaced persons, 
there are spouses and children of United 
States citizens to be considered as non- 
quota. In 1957, 904 Chinese women, 138 
men, and 296 children were admitted to the 
United States under this category of non- 
quota immigrants. If they were only pre- 
tending to be relatives of United States 
citizens, let the Immigration Service take 
the blame for being hoodwinked when they 
already have full details about a “widespread 
Chinese immigration racket.” Next, eight 
spouses and children of natives of Western 
Hemisphere countries were admitted as non- 
quota. Sixteen Chinese ministers, their 
spouses, and children were admitted as non- 
quota. And, finally, in a category termed 
“other classes,” five more Chinese were ad- 
mitted as non-quota. Thus, a total of 5,036 
non-quota Chinese immigrants were ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence in 1957—again, over and beyond 
the 105 quota. (But bear in mind that this 
Immigration Service figure includes 3,699 
refugees, while actually only 1,527 came over 
from abroad, and the rest were already here 
when “admitted.” ) 

Now that the reader of this article is thor- 
oughly confused, let us look at the quota 
category. First, for the sake of further con- 
fusion, he should know that there are actu- 
ally two quotas: a 100 quota and a 105 
quota, and he will find a different table of 
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statistics for each in Immigration Service 
reports. The 100 quota is for non-Chinese 
born in China and the 105 quota is for 
Chinese born anywhere. If an immigrant 
from anywhere is just part Chinese, he is 
charged up to the 105 Chinese quota, even 
though he may have been born and lived in 
England all of his life. (England’s yearly 
immigrant quota, by the way, is 65,361. It 
is never used up.) 

We can forget about the 100 non-Chi- 
nese-from-China quota in this discussion and 
concentrate on the 105 Chinese quota, 
which is what counts as far as Chinese are 
concerned. But to keep it as complicated as 
possible, the reader should know that the 
quota for Chinese is not really a flat 105 
after all. Actually, the real way the Chinese 
quota is determined is by the concoction in 
the McCarran-Walter Act of a so-called 
“Asia-Pacific Triangle,” which consists of 
21 countries ranging from Afghanistan to 
Japan. For this “Triangle,” there is a flat 
quota of 2,000 immigrants permitted to 
enter the United States each year. This, 
then, is the only true, flat quota, and see 
what happens to it. 

The Japanese are allotted a quota of 185, 
the Chinese 105, and the rest of the coun- 
tries 100 each. Totaled up, this amounts to 
2,190—190 more than the flat 2,000 quota 
allowed for the Asia-Pacific Triangle. The 
result is that the quotas of all 21 countries, 
but primarily those of the Japanese and 
Chinese, are reduced to sub-quotas. If this 
is too difficult for the reader to understand, 
he should not feel alone in his perplexity. 
Lawyers, judges, congressmen, and immigra- 
tion officials have been puzzling over this 
ever since the act was passed, with no one 
yet able to figure it out. 

Forgetting this picture of sub-quotas, let 
us suppose that the 105 Chinese quota 
stands up in the year 1957. Therefore, we 
would suppose that 105-quota Chinese im- 
migrants would be permitted to enter the 
country and no more. A check with the 
Immigration Service report for 1957, how- 
ever, shows immediately that the number of 
quota Chinese admitted to the United 
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States in that year was 389. (In 1956 it was 
647.) Now, we come to that part of the 
discussion which will show how the assump- 
tion that the 105 all come from abroad does 
not hold up, and also how the assumption 
that refugees and displaced persons are all 
in the non-quota category does not hold up. 

The 105-quota figure includes only a few 
Chinese who have actually emigrated to the 
United States from abroad (mainly Hong 
Kong and Formosa). Most of the quota is 
made up of persons already in the United 
States who have had their immigration 
status changed through suspension of depor- 
tation, or private laws, or admission to the 
United States on the basis of being displaced 
persons under the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948. (Suspension of deportation we have 
already examined in its use for refugees. 
Private laws are just what they say—private 
bills passed by Congress to enable individ- 
uals to remain in the United States for all 
sorts of different reasons. Displaced persons 
were allowed specifically by the 1948 act to 
remain here permanently and therefore did 
not need the suspension of deportation sec- 
tion in the McCarran-Walter Act, as did 
the refugees.) In other words, the official 
quota of 105 for Chinese “immigrants” is 
actually taken up mainly by Chinese in the 
United States. And, in fact, the government 
allows them to exceed the 105 limit every 
year. 

But where does the Immigration Service 
draw the line at Chinese refugees and dis- 
placed persons considered non-quota and 
those considered quota? Which Chinese 
refugees and displaced persons already in 
the United States who get their immigration 
status changed to permanent residents are 
then charged up to the limit of visas granted 
Chinese from abroad under these categories? 
And which ones are charged up to the 105 
quota and for what reasons? No one is able 
to answer these questions. All that the Im- 
migration Service can say is that some of 
the refugees with adjusted status have “mort- 
gaged” the refugee visa limit of 2,000, while 
others have used up the 105-a-year immi- 
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grant quota. There seems to be no line of 
distinction. 

There is this vital difference, however, as 
far as the Chinese are concerned: Congress 
has passed an act permitting aliens from 
abroad to use up the non-quota refugee visas. 
But no law has been passed eliminating the 
mortgaging of the 105-a-year quota. To the 
contrary, this quota has now been mortgaged 
by 50 per cent beyond the year 2,000. Since 
this process is continuing year after year, we 
may then disregard everything that has been 
said about a Chinese quota of 105. The 
truth is that there is now a Chinese quota 
of only half of 105—or 52% Chinese—for 
as long as the present inequities continue. 

That the authors of the McCarran-Walter 
Act knew in advance that this mortgaging of 
quotas would occur is absolutely evident in 
their having written into the law the provi- 
sion that a quota could be mortgaged only 
50 per cent. This was a clever move. Had 
they not done this, there would be no Chi- 
nese quota at all now, a situation dramatic 
enough for even the most ignorant public 
to take note of and cry for a change. But 
the 50 per cent stipulation keeps the quota 
going at least, however pitiful, and keeps up 
appearances. 

Now, then, if the reader digested (no one 
expects him to understand them) all the 
loopholes in the law, he should turn back 
once again to the Immigration Service figure 
that 5,425 Chinese immigrants were “ad- 
mitted” to the United States in 1957. Of 
these, 389 were quota and 5,036 non-quota. 
Add to this 6,230 non-immigrants admitted, 
and one gets the total of 11,655 Chinese 
who “entered” this country in 1957. Armed 
with his knowledge of loopholes, however, 
the reader knows immediately that some of 
this total does not really count, that some 
of the Chinese included in the figure are 
not individuals who came to the United 
States from abroad, but persons who were 
already here. The Immigration Service, pre- 
cise about other details, does not give an 
accurate break-down for this. (One wonders 
why.) But let us assume that the number 
of 389 quota Chinese already in the United 
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States was 389 minus 105 (the number le- 
gally permitted to come over from abroad), 
or 284. Then, we know that the number of 
refugees from abroad was 1,527, leaving 
2,172 who must have been in the United 
States already (1,527 subtracted from 3,699). 
We can then subtract from the 11,655 Chi- 
nese who “entered” this country the figure 
2,456 (quota Chinese and refugees already 
here). This brings the figure of Chinese who 
actually entered the United States down to 
9,119. 

That explains how so many Chinese are 
able to enter this country each year at a time 
when a 105 quota is imposed. Ah, but not 
so fast! Certainly one cannot let that figure 
of 9,119 stand for 1957 when it was pointed 
out before that 6,230 of them are non-immi- 
grants whose temporary visas will run out, 
forcing them to return abroad. Ah, not so 
fast! One should not assume, before more 
wading through statistics, that these Chinese 
who come over here on temporary visas ever 
go home again. Instead, take a look at some 
more statistics that disprove this notion. 

If 6,230 non-immigrant Chinese entered 
the United States in 1957 and so many thou- 
sands entered in previous years, the question 
is how many have left or have been de- 
ported? Surely one would suppose that if 
6,230 Chinese entered the United States on 
temporary visas in 1957 and a similar num- 
ber entered in years past (the number in 
1956 was 6,355), a similar number of Chi- 
nese are returning each year to Hong Kong, 
Red China, Formosa, or wherever they 
came from. But a look at Immigration Serv- 
ice reports shows that only 213 Chinese 
immigrants left the United States in 1957 
(174 in 1956) and only 506 non-immigrants 
left in 1957 (1,593 in 1956). These are 
Chinese who, of their own will, returned to 
China, Formosa, or Hong Kong. In addi- 
tion, 125 Chinese were deported to one of 
those three places in 1957 (88 were deported 
in 1956). The Immigration Service classifies 
the 125 deported as follows: one criminal, 
two narcotics violators, one mental defective, 
15 entering without proper documents, 71 
failing to comply with immigration regula- 
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tions, 31 entering without inspection or by 
false methods, three likely to become public 
charges, and (surprisingly) only one sub- 
versive. 

All told, while 9,119 Chinese entered the 
United States in 1957, only 844 returned or 
were deported to the Far East. A check-up 
of other years shows similar comparisons, 
although the percentage of those who re- 
turned is somewhat higher, but still far 
below 20 per cent of the number who en- 
tered the States. 

This final bit of statistical revelation com- 
pletes the picture of how so many Chinese 
have been able to enter the United States 
legally despite severe restrictions upon them. 
Admittedly, the illegal aspect has been left 
out of the picture, mainly because it has 
been hashed over so many times in recent 
years. Suffice it to say that those writers who 
repeated tidy government explanations that 
thousands of Chinese are entering the 
United States through “rackets” are hurling 
literary stones from government glass houses. 
The government has no right to blame Chi- 
nese immigration “rackets” for the fact that 
the number of Chinese entering this coun- 
try each year exceeds 105. The laws of the 
United States Government permit it, and 
if there is any wholesale illegality, it is the 
result of government wholesale illegality. It 
is absurd to conjure up a picture of thou- 
sands of Chinese “getting by” immigration 
inspectors, customs officials, and port inspec- 
tors every year without having some means 
other than their own organized “rackets” by 
which to do it. 

If anyone truly interested wants a lengthy 
discussion of the other side of the Chinese 
immigration problem, he should write to 
the State Department for Foreign Service 
Dispatch No. 931, an 89-page typewritten 
report captioned “Report on the Problem of 
Fraud at Hong Kong.” It was dispatched on 
December 9, 1955, by the United States 
Consul General in Hong Kong, Everett F. 
Drumright, who is now this country’s am- 
bassador to Formosa. In this dispatch, 
Drumright made three rather incredible 
points: 
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1. Any Chinese can enter the United 
States, even though ineligible under immi- 
gration laws, if he has the proper resources. 

2. Adequate security precautions against 
the entry of Chinese Communists, agents, 
and criminals are impossible to enforce. 

3. Thousands of dollars in American pen- 
sions have been collected annually by Chi- 
nese not entitled to them. 

It was Drumright’s contention that thou- 
sands upon thousands of Chinese were en- 
tering the United States every year at a 
time when there is supposed to be a quota 
restriction. (Does this sound familiar?) He 
centered his discussion, however, on the 
Chinese managing this wave of immigration 
through a “racket” known in common par- 
lance as the “slot system.” Briefly, this 
“tacket” consists of an American Chinese 
returning to Hong Kong, staying long enough 
for one or more female pregnancy periods, 
then returning to the United States with the 
report that he sired one or more children 
while abroad. Since United States law states 
that offspring of American citizens are auto- 
matically citizens whether born abroad or 
here, the Chinese creates a “slot” for a new 
citizen, to be filled whenever he feels like 
calling for his child. According to Drum- 
right, these “slots” often were filled by Chi- 
nese who really were not sons or daughters of 
the Americans they claimed were their par- 
ents. They were paying around $2,500 each 
for one of these slots and gaining admission 
to the United States through the coopera- 
tion of the Chinese to whom they paid the 
money. This is one aspect of the “slot 
racket.” The other can be summarized in a 
quotation from Drumright’s report: 

About a half-million dollars a year is delivered 
through Hong Kong to Chinese claiming payment 
under various laws relating to pensions, veterans’ 
benefits, and armed forces allotments. Payees have 
been receiving checks in names and identities other 
than their own—concubines posing as wives, money 
received for support of children who never existed, 
etc. Many Chinese-Americans who were creating 
immigration family claims for later sale were drafted 
into the armed forces during World War II. Some 
were casualties, and their claims of as many as six 


sons have been very beneficial to their wives in 
China or Hong Kong. 
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Incidentally, if one should write for this 
report, he will be told by the State Depart- 
ment that the report has not been published 
and therefore he cannot obtain it. But one 
should not accept this for an answer. It is 
an unclassified document which the State 
Department, for some mystical reason, is 
trying to keep hush-hush. Drumright him- 
self says he is “under wraps because of an 
instruction from the State Department not 
to disseminate the report publicly.” But he 
adds: 

In reply to your question, I do believe, in retro- 
spect, that our report was basically correct and that 
what was said in it holds good just as much today 
as when it was written. 

It was stated before in this article that no 
attempt is being made to refute the idea of 
a widespread immigration “racket.” Nor can 
the sincerity of Drumright, in his emphasis 
on the “slot racket,” be doubted. This arti- 
cle has only been an effort to balance up 
what has been an entirely one-sided story. 
It is absurd for State Department and Im- 
migration Service officials to state that more 
than 50 per cent of the Chinese in this 
country are here illegally through organized 
smuggling “rackets.” It is absurd when our 
own impossibly confused laws permit immi- 
gration over and above the 105 quota that 
is really a 52¥2 quota. 

If this in itself does not exclude the Chi- 
nese from such severe censure, some figures 
used in this article should. Remember it was 
pointed out that 90,000 German refugees 
constituted the limit under the Refugee Act 
of 1953, while the limit for Chinese was 
2,000. The annual quota for British immi- 
grants (including North Ireland residents) 
is 65,361, against the Chinese 105 which is 
really 52¥2. The quota for other Irish is 
17,756; for Germans 25,814; for Poles 6,488. 

In view of the Polish quota, especially, 
our government cannot offer the excuse that 
the Chinese restriction is severe because it 
is for a Communist-dominated country. 
This argument falls down anyway because 
the 105 quota was set for the first time in 
1943, when China was on the side of the 
Allies in a war against Japanese (quota: 
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185), Germans (quota: 25,814), and Ital- 
ians (quota: 5,645). Oh, by the way, the 
quota for Russians is 2,697. The argument 
also falls down because most of our Chinese 
immigrants come from Hong Kong and 
Formosa, not Red China. They come here 
because their relatives or friends are here or 
because they hate the tyranny of Commu- 
nism or the military regime of Formosa and 
want the freedom of the United States. 
There is no evidence of organized Commu- 
nist cells in the United States Chinese 
communities, although there are a few Chi- 
nese youth groups in San Francisco that 
seem to follow Communist lines. They meet 
regularly, with the knowledge of the author- 
ities that they do, and their attendance is 
small. The newspapers and citizens of 
Chinatowns in the United States vigorously 
oppose Communism, and a majority support 
Chiang Kai-Shek. 

So much for the defense of Chinese im- 
migration. As for the efforts of the Chinese 
to get into the United States illegally, let 
the reader consider himself in their position. 
If he wanted to get to America badly 
enough, but a quota of 105, that is really 
5242, left him with the prospect of getting 
on the immigration list in another 50 years 
or maybe never, what would he do? Yes, he 
would look for ways to get around that 
quota. 

Until we clean up our own house, erase 
the mad maze of gibberish that makes up 
our current immigration laws, and write one 
intelligible over-all law, we have no right to 
tell one-sided stories about Chinese immi- 
gration “rackets.” And as long as the in- 
equalities in our immigration laws exist, we 
do not even have the right to boast to the 
world that we are living up to the demo- 
cratic ideals of our Constitution, which was 
written, we know, by immigrants. 





. . . All the values which unfolded in Christian- 
ity, love, pity, patience, insight, restraint, the essen- 
tials of our civilization are Jewish values. . . . 
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and SCRIBES 


Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
membered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 


MAIMONIDES ON THE SPHERES, THE PLANETS AND 
THE ELEMENTS 


HE SPHERES are entitled: Heaven, 
ik Habitation and Celestial 

Clouds (Araboth). There are nine 
spheres. The one nearest to us is the Lunar 
sphere. The second above it is the sphere 
which contains the star called Mercury. 
Above this, is the third sphere, in which 
Venus moves. The fourth sphere is that to 
which the Sun belongs. The fifth, that of 
Mars; the sixth, that of Jupiter. The seventh, 
that of Saturn; the eighth, that in which 
move all the other stars that are visible in 
the sky; the ninth is the sphere which re- 
volves daily from East to West. 

It includes and encircles all things. That 
the stars seem all to be in the same sphere, 
though in reality they are at different alti- 
tudes, is due to the fact that the spheres are 
clear and transparent like glass or sapphire. 
Hence, the stars in the eighth sphere appear 
to be beneath the first sphere. 

All of these spheres are neither light nor 
heavy. None of them is red, black or of any 
other colour. That they appear blue is an 
optical phenomenon, due to the height of 
the atmosphere. The spheres are tasteless 
and inodorous, these properties being found 
only in bodies that exist below them. 

All these spheres that encompass the 
world, are round like a globe, and the Earth 
is suspended in the centre. Some of the 
stars have small spheres in which they are 
fixed, and which do not revolve around the 
earth. But the small sphere which does not 
revolve round the earth is itself fixed in a 
large sphere which does revolve. 


The Ninth sphere which encompasses the 
universe was divided by the ancient sages 
into twelve parts. To each of these, they 
assigned a name according to the form which 
the stars exactly below that part seemed to 
assume. These are the Constellations. . 

Of the visible stars, some are so small that 
the Earth is larger than any one of them; 
while others are so large that each of them is 
several times the size of the Earth. The 
magnitude of the Earth is about forty times 
that of the Moon. The magnitude of the 
Sun, one hundred and seventy times that of 
the Earth. Hence, the Sun is approximately 
six thousand and eight hundred times the 
size of the Moon. No star is larger than the 
Sun; nor smaller than a star in the second 
sphere. 

Every star and sphere has a soul and is 
endowed with knowledge and intelligence. 
They are living beings who apprehend “Him 
who spake and the world was.” They praise 
and glorify their Creator, just as the angels 
do, each according to its greatness and de- 
gree. And as they apprehend God, so they 
are conscious of themselves and of the angels 
above them. The knowledge possessed by 
the stars and spheres, is less than that of 
angels, more than that of human beings. 

Below the Sphere of the Moon, God 
created matter unlike that of the spheres. 
And for this matter, He created four forms 
which are unlike the form of the Spheres. 

. Thus beneath the firmament, there are 
four distinct bodies, one above the other; 
the higher completely surrounding those be- 
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low it on all sides, like a sphere. The first, 
nearest the sphere of the Moon, is the body 
of Fire: beneath it, the body of Air; below 
this, the body of Water; below this again, 
the body of Earth. Between these bodies, 
there is no vacuum. 

These four bodies are without souls. They 
have neither knowledge nor perception, and 
are thus like dead bodies. Each of them has 
a governing principle of which it has no 
knowledge nor apprehension, and which it 
cannot alter. And this is expressed by David 
in the text “Praise the Lord from the Earth, 
ye sea-monsters and all depths; fire and hail, 
snow and vapours” (Ps. 148:7-8). The mean- 
ing of the passage is: Praise Him, ye children 
of men, because of the manifestations of 
His might, which you see in fire, hail and 
the other created things beneath the sky; the 
power of which, old and young constantly 
perceive. 

These four bodies, namely: fire, air, earth 
and water, are the basic elements of all 
created things that are beneath the firma- 
ment. All things—man and beast, bird, rep- 
tile, fish, plant, minerals, precious stones 
and pearls, stones for building, mountains 
and clods of earth are, as far as their matter 
is concerned, composed of these four ele- 
ments. And accordingly, apart from the four 
elements, all bodies beneath the firmament 
are composed of a substance and form—this 
substance consisting of a combination of the 
four elements. Each of these four elements, 
however, consists of form and matter only. 

The nature of fire and air is to ascend 
from below; that is, from the centre of the 
earth, upwards towards the sky. The nature 
of water and earth is to move from beneath 
the sky downward, towards the centre, for 
the centre of the firmament is the lowest 
point beyond which there is no lower. Their 
movement is not conscious nor voluntary. 
It is a governing principle fixed in them and 
a nature impressed upon them. The nature 
of fire is hot and dry; this element is the 
lightest of all. Air is hot and moist; water, 
cold and moist; earth, dry and cold. This 
last is the heaviest of all the elements. Water 
is lighter than earth and is therefore found 
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above the surface of the Earth. Air is lighter 
than water; hence, it blows above the water. 
Fire is lighter than air. And since these are 
the basic elements of all bodies that exist 
beneath the firmament, the substance of 
every such body, whether of man, beast— 
domestic and wild—bird, fish, plant, min- 
eral, or stone, is made up of fire, air, water 
and earth. These four elements mingle and 
become changed at the time of their combi- 
nation, so that the resulting compound bears 
no resemblance to any of them. In the com- 
pound, there is not a single particle that is 
fire alone, or water alone, or earth alone or 
air alone. All these elements have been 
transformed and fused into one body. Every 
such body possesses in itself, at one and the 
same time, the properties of cold and heat, 
moisture and dryness. But there are some in 
which the predominating element is fire, 
such as, for example, animals; in these, 
therefore, the quality of heat is particularly 
noticeable. In other bodies as, for instance, 
stones, earth is the predominating element. 
Hence, their marked feature is dryness. In 
other bodies again, water is the prevailing 
element; and their characteristic is humidity. 
Thus too, one body will be hotter than an- 
other which also has some heat; or drier than 
another which is also dry. So too, in some 
bodies, cold is marked; in others, moisture 
alone will be noticeable. In others again, 
cold and moisture, or cold and dryness, will 
be perceptible, in equal degree and at the 
same time; similarly with heat and dryness, 
or heat and humidity. In accordance with 
the proportion of an element in a com- 
pound, will its force and nature manifest 
itself in that compound. 

Everything made up of these four ele- 
ments, ultimately disintegrates. This process 
takes place in the case of some things after 
a few days; in the case of others, after several 
years. But everything compounded of them 
must inevitably revert to them. Even gold 
and the carnelian cannot but disintegrate 
and return to their original elements; part 
becoming fire; part, water; part, air; and 
part, earth. 

Since everything that disintegrates dis- 
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solves into these elements, why was the first 
man especially told “And unto dust shalt 
thou return” (Gen. 3:19)? The reason is 
because the human structure consists, for 
the greater part, of dust. Everything, capable 
of decay, does not during this process, imme- 
diately revert to its four elements. It fre- 
quently disintegrates and becomes another 
thing which, in its turn, changes into some- 
thing else. At the end of these changes, it 
resolves into its elements. And so all things 
continually recur. 

These four elements are ceaselessly, daily 
and hourly, changing into each other; but 
only partially, not completely. How so? That 
part of earth which is nearest in its nature 
to water, alters, crumbles and becomes 
water; that part of water which is nearest in 
nature to air, becomes attenuated and turns 
into air; that portion of air most akin to 
fire, is transformed into fire. And so too, a 
reverse process takes place. That part of fire, 
which is nearest in nature tu air, condenses 
and changes into air. That portion of air 
most akin to water, condenses and turns into 
water. That part of water most akin to earth, 
solidifies and becomes earth. These trans- 
mutations take place slowly, gradually and 
in the course of a long period. Nor does the 
whole of the element change to the extent 
that all the water in a body turns into air; 
or all the air into fire; for it is impossible 
that an element should altogether disappear; 
but part only turns from fire into air or vice 
versa; and such mutual changes take place 
in all the four elements in a perpetual cycle. 

The changes arise from the movement of 
the Sphere. This causes the four elements 
to combine and produce other substances— 
those of human beings and other animals, 
vegetables, stones and minerals. To each of 
these substances God gives its suitable 
form. . . 

You can never see matter without form, 
or form without matter. But the human 
mind divides in thought an existing body 
into its constituents and recognizes that it is 
made up of matter and form. It also knows 
that in some objects, the matter is composed 
of the four elements; while in others, it is 
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simple, consisting of one substance. The 
forms that are devoid of matter cannot be 
perceived with the physical eye but only 
with the mind’s eye; in the same way as we 
are conscious of the Lord of the Universe, 
without physical vision. 


Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, known as Maimonides, 
was born in Moslem Spain in the year 1135. His 
father was a judge in the Jewish community of Cor- 
duba. As a result of persecutions directed against 
the Jews at that time, the family was compelled to 
wander over three continents for many years, until 
it settled permanently in Egypt. 

We do not know how Maimonides acquired his 
tremendous amount of knowledge in the Judaic field, 
as well as in the sciences. But he surely was the 
greatest Jewish scholar and thinker of the Middle 
Ages. He wrote a number of basic works dealing 
with the problems of Judaism and Jewish religion. 
His most important work is, of course, the Guide 
of the Perplexed, a great philosophical work in three 
parts. Maimonides wrote almost all his works in 
Arabic. His only writing in Hebrew is his code of 
laws, Mishneh Torah. 

The text reprinted above is taken from chapters 
3 and 4 of the first treatise of the Book of Knowl- 
edge, with which the Mishneh Torah begins. It tells 
us how the medieval scientist, Jew, Moslem or 
Christian imagined outer space and the structure of 
the universe. Though the picture of the universe 
given by modern science is completely different, the 
scientific efforts of the Middle Ages are not without 
significance. The scientific curiosity of our medieval 
ancestors was the starting point for research con- 
ducted on more correct data, from which the star- 
tling achievements of modern science ultimately 
resulted. 

Moses ben Maimon died in the year 1204. On 
his tombstone an inscription was put saying: From 
Moses (The Lawgiver) to Moses (Maimonides) 
there was none like Moses. 
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Americana—The Story of Gowanda 


N CONTRAST to “downstate” New York’s 
| concentrated Jewish culture, the scat- 
tered Jews of rural western New York 
are unable to support the most primitive 
type of synagogue. Their entire religious life 
is Buffalo-oriented. In order to participate in 
services, they must drive at least twenty 
miles of lonely, hilly highway to reach the 
city, for this remote area of the state is still 
sparsely settled. Even the Senecas post-date 
the Revolutionary War! 

When the Iroquois Confederacy joined 
their red-coated allies against the colonists, 
the Senecas never dreamed they would be 
burned out of their finger-like “castles.” But 
they were, and fled central New York for 
the safety of British-held Niagara. Peace 
found them homeless. It was General Wash- 
ington himself who granted the Senecas 
their reservations. The remainder of this 
newly acquired region (from the Allegheny 
Mountains to Buffalo) was gobbled up by 
the Holland Land Company. These Dutch 
investors widely advertised the untouched 
soil at rock-bottom prices. It was the plight 
of the demoralized Senecas, however, and 
not the extravagant hand-bills of the Com- 
pany that attracted the first white settlers. 

The Vermont Society of Friends sent a 
group into the Cattaraugus reservation to 
help the Indians adjust to the white man’s 
world. From time to time, other Vermonters 
would join the original band of Quakers. A 
few Dutch farmers, flooded out of their 
swampy acres, bought land parcels from the 
Holland Land Company. 

But it was not until after the German 
upheaval of 1848 that the first mass migra- 
tion to western New York began. Whole 
colonies of German pacifists fled to the New 
World. Their theological similarities to the 
Friends attracted them to the area. Only 
after they arrived was the largest village in 
this region incorporated. 
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By CLARA WISHNER 


It was named Gowanda (Seneca for 
“beautiful valley between the hills”). Go- 
wanda straddles the junction of three busy 
state highways. The state also provides Go- 
wanda with a large amount of steady income 
through its operation of two hospitals: Go- 
wanda State (Department of Mental Hy- 
giene) and J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital 
(Health Department—Tuberculosis control). 
The Cattaraugus Creek is nature’s contribu- 
tion of Gowanda’s economic health. Along 
the higher banks of this cheap power source 
are concentrated all Gowanda’s heavy indus- 
tries. The world’s largest glue factory spreads 
along a mile of creek frontage, with a tan- 
nery and an iron foundry close by. 

More people were drawn into Gowanda 
by’ industry than by the fertile land. The 
booming twenties brought a large Slavic ele- 
ment to Gowanda’s prosperous mills, but 
the sprinkling of Jewish names on Main 
Street store-fronts has appeared there for 
three generations. These store-owners are 
the grandchildren of the first Jews to trade 
in and around Gowanda. They are respected, 
well-liked members of the community, ac- 
tive in its numerous lodges, and in the fore- 
front of every civic drive; for the Jewish 
pack-peddlers that came from Buffalo to 
barter with Gowanda’s farmers were eagerly 
welcomed. After the arrival of the Germans 
farming increased, and surpluses began build- 
ing up. Mostly perishables, they rotted in 
barns because the season’s lengthy, harsh 
winters made the shipping of bulky wheat 
and heavy cornstalks impossible. The need 
for someone to take these and other farm 
products away in exchange for small, manu- 
factured items grew more urgent as the 
years passed. So it was that the “tinman,” 
with his small stock rolled into a huge 
square of oilcloth strapped to his back, be- 
came a local fixture. He walked the long 
distance from Buffalo (thirty miles), gladly 
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exchanging his steel pins, needles, hand- 
mirrors, and sachets for junk, rags, beaver 
pelts, and grains. 

Mostly Russian Jews, these young men 
were unprepared for absorption into Buf- 
falo’s specialized factories. They had little 
schooling beyond their ghetto cheders, but 
they possessed burning ambition to suc- 
ceed. The small sums advanced by “Mis- 
pochah” for their meager stock were speedily 
repaid. They hired horse-drawn wagons to 
increase their trade. With their transporta- 
tion difficulties solved, these men travelled 
further and faster. Their stock expanded to 
include washboards, pots and pans, and 
other large staples. As a result, the items 
bartered for became more valuable. Buffalo’s 
rapidly expanded steel mills ate every piece 
of Gowanda scrap; good rural-clothing dis- 
cards were snatched by rag dealers; bushed 
wheat from Gowanda’s fields was welcomed 
by the milling industry. The peddlers gave 
more for value received, incicasing good will 
and doubling trade. With a modest bank 
account started, marriage to Buffalo girls be- 
came possible. 

It did not bother a single man to spend 
his Sabbath in a country barn. But an Ortho- 
dox Jew wanted to be with his family. Then, 
too, as the years passed, the long stretches 
of bad road grew harder to journey on. 
Opening a store in town would make earn- 
ing a livelihood simpler. The best business 
potential was in Gowanda, with an Erie 
railroad station and thriving new commerce. 
Before signing store deeds, the married men 
brought their wives out for a look around 
town. They needed their wives’ cooperation, 
for the women would tend store in the win- 
ter while the men visited their snowed-in 
customers. More than one observant Jewess 
found Gowanda “Jenem Eck Welt’”—no 
synagogue, no kosher butcher, and open 
shop on Friday night (the farmer’s tradi- 
tional shopping time). 

It was not until 1870 that the first Jewish 
woman consented to live in Gowanda. Un- 
like the Russian Jews who followed them, 
John Swarz and his wife were German 
(Westernized) Jews, used to living in a 
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Christian society. Fortunately for John, he 
had joined the Masonic order in Germany 
and participated actively in the local chap- 
ter. His wife became Matron of the Eastern 
Star, a considerable honor in small-town so- 
ciety. The three Swarz children adjusted 
easily to Gowanda’s predominantly German- 
English culture. Like their parents, they 
were devout Jews, but in a Quaker atmos- 
phere this religious difference was no prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, not one of the Swarz 
youngsters remains in Gowanda. They all 
settled in large cities after completing col- 
lege. This is not a local phenomenon but a 
nation-wide problem. Occupational oppor- 
tunities for the highly trained youths are 
limited in a village, and these potential lead- 
ers are siphoned off by the broader horizons 
of metropolitan centers. 

The education-starved Russian Jews who 
came into Gowanda after the Swarz family 
continued this practice, sending eighty-five 
percent of their offspring to college. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that Gowanda’s Jewish 
population should remain static, with these 
young men and women settling elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, too, this secular education 
was the only kind available. Hiring a Rabbi 
to instruct a handful of boys was too costly. 
The distance from Buffalo prevented the 
children from going there for the necessary 
ritual instructions. But religion had a way of 
sneaking into school. The Christian majority 
insisted on a yearly Christmas play and Eas- 
ter pageant with Jewish boys and girls per- 
forming their teacher-assigned roles. This 
background only deepened a normal first- 
generation rebellion against the “queerness” 
of their foreign parents. Russian Jewish chil- 
dren deplored their father’s accents, their 
mother’s wigs, and both parents’ inability to 
read and write English. Too often they 
looked no further than the “American” boys 
and girls they grew up with for their mates. 
The wonder is not that fifty percent inter- 
married, but that more did not. 

The reaction of ghetto-bred parents to 
such a situation is impossible to obtain. 
Their children speak willingly enough about 
the burdens of store ownership, old partner- 
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ship difficulties, acceptance by the towns- 
people. But any discussion of assimilation 
and other purely Jewish problems is skill- 
fully avoided. One learns, for example, that 
living conditions in Gowanda proved so fa- 
vorable for the Russian Jewish immigrants 
that they all sent passage money to impover- 
ished, old-country relatives. So it was that 
Dave Simon brought his cousin Dave Pliss 
to Gowanda. “Uncle Dave,” as he was uni- 
versally known, became the most beloved of 
all the Jews in the area. Many tales of his 
generosity are still related. “To Uncle Dave,” 
one of the town’s oldest living inhabitants, 
“every day was Christmas and he Santa 
Claus—with a Russian accent!” In return, 
the town did everything it could to help 
him. The manager of the glue factory lent 
him a horse and wagon to spare him the 
arduous task he had. “Uncle Dave” walked 
long distances with a heavy pack. After years 
of wagon travel he saved enough money to 
buy the defunct Gowanda Furnace (1928). 
All Gowanda rejoiced in his good fortune. 
But how “Uncle Dave” (a devout Jew) felt 
toward the society he lived in or how the 
other Jews who joined him reacted must 
remain a matter of conjecture. It is apparent, 
however, that the lack of a positive Jewish 
life caused more than one practicing Jew to 
leave Gowanda. 

Other reasons are given for the departure 
of these one-time residents. Jake Shapiro, a 
bachelor, found Gowanda too lonely. Jake 
Linz, who planned and operated the Go- 
wanda Hotel, was so grief-stricken at the 
death of his wife (a local Lutheran girl) 
that he sold the hotel and went away. An- 
other source informs us of Jake Linz’ return 
to Buffalo, his marriage to a Buffalo Jewish 
girl, and of his being absorbed into Jewish 
society. 

But these stories of dissatisfaction lead to 
a one-sided view of the picture. There were 
many Jews who enjoyed small-town living, 
just as John Swarz did. Before he retired in 
1915, John helped plan Gowanda’s fiftieth 
anniversary celebration. Sam Wallace, who 
tan John’s store after he left, became very 
active in local organizations, too. And al- 
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though Jake Shapiro left, he sent to Russia 
for his cousin Abe Nagle. Abe and his wife 
raised a large family in Gowanda. On being 
interviewed, Mrs. Nagle (Abe died some 
years ago) did not discuss the two intermar- 
riages in her family. She did stress the vast 
changes World War I had meant to Go- 
wanda. Automobiles replaced the horse and 
buggy as standard family equipment. To 
facilitate car travel roads were leveled and 
paved with concrete. Even the most isolated 
farm family could pile into a Model T and 
get to Gowanda for the purchase of every- 
thing from men’s socks to kitchen furniture. 

This increased business meant more money 
for participation in Buffalo’s varied Jewish 
life. Major holidays now became gay family 
reunions instead of dreary rituals. Of course, 
ia a five-hundred pupil school system, the 
absence of even ten children “for religious 
purposes” was immediately evident. While 
life-long friendships remained steadfast, the 
Jewish child became keenly aware of his 
unique position, for in a small town, the 
pressures of conformity, although gently 
exerted, are almost imperative for those de- 
pendent on the “good-will” of the villagers 
for their daily bread. Wherever they could, 
the Jews adhered to local custom. They 
dressed conservatively, spoke genteelly, and 
joined every lodge they had time for. Go- 
wanda has a complexity of social and frater- 
nal organizations. All of them willingly 
accepted Jewish applicants, down to the 
various church youth-groups. Each Protes- 
tant sect has its own “youth leadership” and 
presents its co-religionists with a well-rounded 
program. Unfortunately, these proliferating 
activities prevent full participation in the 
P.T.A. There are never enough members to 
arouse interest in the school and its prob- 
lems. September’s initial enthusiasm dwin- 
dles by Christmas time, when the P.T.A. 
executives themselves stop attending monthly 
meetings. 

Of course, this lack of a non-sectarian 
youth group is particularly distressing to the 
Jewish teen-agers. Either they identify them- 
selves with one of the Protestant youth 
councils, or their social life is sharply cur- 
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tailed a portion of each year. Winter finds 
the highways to Buffalo storm-closed for 
indefinite periods. The boys keep busy with 
a variety of team activities; but the girls are 
the victims of social custom; and unless 
they are “asked” to some local functions, 
they are alone too often. Perhaps these un- 
avoidable small-town disadvantages could be 
borne if there were some Jewish communal 
life. But years of close association and part- 
nership troubles have created numerous fam- 
ily feuds. Outwardly, a united Jewish front 
is presented to the town. It is sadly true that 
no internal cohesion exists. This state is fur- 
ther enhanced by a subconscious fear of so- 
called “Jewish clannishness.” Such charge 
might result in a loss of income—a prevalent 
fear in any vulnerable minority. 

To counteract this lack of Jewish associa- 
tions, children are still sent to colleges with 
substantial Jewish enrollments. They are 
packed off with high hopes and fervent 
prayers; but too many times hopes and pray- 
ers are insufficient to blot out a lifetime of 
living in a Protestant society. The ways of 
big-city Jews seem “queer”; their ranting 
about anti-Semitism is merely Jewish “over- 
sensitiveness” to Gowanda’s youths. After 
all, in Gowanda they were welcomed into 
every Christian group! Their first contact 
with anti-Semitism often comes when the 
Jewish Gowanda High graduates attempt to 
join the same fraternities and sororities their 
Christian friends bid into. The normal reac- 
tion to their rejection is shock. What fol- 
lows this depends largely on the qualities of 
the boy or girl. Some, like many of the first 
generation, fled Judaism completely. In re- 
cent years, more and more youngsters have 
turned toward their own heritage, angered 
by Hitlerian excesses, and heartened by the 
progress of little Israel. 

Inter-marriages, once fifty percent, dwin- 
dled to fifteen. The post-Nazi generation, 
even when matrying a non-Jew, insists on 
Rabbinical sanction for itself! This means 
that two religious ceremonies are performed, 
thus alienating two sets of parents, for the 
Jews of Gowanda are quite aware of the 
deepest implications of Hitler's Nuremberg 
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laws. They know, even if their love-struck 
youngsters do not, that Judaism has been 
forever lifted out of the religious category 
into the racial. They are fearful for their 
grandchildren, caught as these babes will be 
between two worlds. These parents are im- 
pressing their younger children with this 
fact. Here, at last, is a truly Jewish group. 
They are proud of their background, are 
eager to affiliate with other Jewish young- 
sters, and being intensely heartened by the 
establishment of a Jewish state, they are 
anxious to learn modern Hebrew. Then, too, 
the tales of “pogroms” are no longer “bub- 
bimeises.” These youngsters can see and talk 
to victims of Hitler’s terror against their 
people. 

The first Jewish refugees arrived before 
World War II. They were German physi- 
cians who came to work at Gowanda State. 
They had been stripped of their homes, their 
practices, and their life’s savings, but were 
physically unharmed. Most of them have 
transferred to metropolitan areas. On being 
interviewed, one of the few remaining physi- 
cians remarked, “You must make very clear 
in your essay that not every Jew left Europe 
for America’s golden streets.” A confirmed 
Berliner, he finds small-town American life 
“too constricting.” He spends his off-duty 
hours studying for his psychiatric boards. He 
will open a practice in Buffalo. There he can 
find some of the cultural activities he craves. 

In direct contrast to his critical attitude 
is the easy-to-please one of Doctor F——, a 
survivor of Hitler’s extermination camps. He 
attended Vilna Yeshiva as well as the Medi- 
cal School. His orthodoxy has not been 
shaken by the complete destruction of his 
first family. After being “liberated” in 1945, 
he married a woman similarly bereft. He 
came to Gowanda when his shattered health 
prevented him from establishing a successful 
private practice. Unlike the aspirations of 
the German Jews, his are simple—to wor- 
ship as he pleases, to prepare his sons for 
Bar Mitzvah, and to become an American 
citizen. When queried about small-town 
dullness, he shrugged philosophically, “So 
who complains?” A discussion of local anti- 
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Semitism brought this comment: “What I 
consider anti-Semitism, and what the local 
Jews think it is are worlds apart. Better you 
should get the town’s ideas.” 

Another attempt was made to get an hon- 
est appraisal of the situation. This time, 
however, the plight of the Jewish teen-agers 
in Gowanda was discussed. Sheila D——, the 
first one questioned, is a tall, beautiful 
grandmother of fifty-five. Her blonde hair 
frames an aquiline face which still retains a 
youthful softness. It hardened when she was 
asked what should be done for local youth. 
She responded bitterly: 

Let them leave Gowanda. There’s nothing for 
them here. I can well understand the distress of 
Jewish boys and girls. I shared it when I first came 
to Gowanda as a bride. The usual church commit- 
tees solicited my membership. To each I would 
announce my Jewishness. They all looked shocked, 
as if all Jews were dark and ugly! 

In marked contrast, Sheila’s Gowanda- 
born-and-bred husband is completely con- 
tent with his life. He never co-operated with 
her in driving their two children back and 
forth to the Buffalo Sunday School. He 
showed no concern when their only son 
married an Iowa girl during his junior year 
at a Mid-Western university. Sheila is upset 
about the two religions practiced in her 
son’s home, but Mr. D finds this circum- 
stance “broad-minded.” “My son’s wife is a 
fine girl,” he said laughingly—“as nice as 
the Kosher boy my daughter hitched herself 
to!” 

Some of Gowanda’s other Jews share Mr. 
D’s views; some his wife’s. She herself never 
airs her strongest personal feelings. She 
knows that her “Jewishness” might be re- 
sented, with a resultant loss of store trade. 
She was asked if such action might be con- 
sidered anti-Semitism. She thought a long 
time. “That’s more of a personal reaction, 
wouldn’t you think?” But, she snapped her 
long fingers, “The dentist’s wife at Gowanda 
State has more concrete examples—she’s an 
outspoken New York City gal and will talk 
freely, I’m sure!” 

The dentist’s wife spoke at length, quot- 
ing dates, definite locations, and people in- 
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volved. Her first brush with anti-Semitism 
came when she and her husband were re- 
fused the right to purchase a cottage at 
Forest Park (on Lake Erie). ‘The male nurse 
(also an employe at Gowanda State), who 
held the deed to the summer place, attended 
a board meeting to find out why the dentist 
had been denied membership. Originally, he 
was told, the charter denied admittance to 
Jews, Italians, Negroes, and Orientals. This 
restrictive clause was insisted upon by fifty- 
percent of those present at the meeting. In- 
dignantly, the male nurse offered to sell 
despite anyone’s objections. 

“Of course,” the dentist’s wife said, “we 
refused. Who wants to go where they’re not 
wanted?” She had barely overcome her nor- 
mal rage at that injustice, when her applica- 
tion for the Eastern Star was returned to 
her. Since her husband is a Shriner, she was 
stunned at the Star’s refusal to review her 
qualifications for membership. However, a 
year or two later, some of her friends learned 
about this “slur on the Star’s name” and 
demanded that she re-apply. She is an en- 
thusiastic member now, occasionally lectur- 
ing to the group on major Jewish holidays. 
No longer resentful, she would be com- 
pletely happy if her four girls had a “sound 
Jewish social life.” To help their daughters, 
her husband and some of the other Jewish 
fathers are welding the area’s scattered Jew- 
ish youth into a strong organization. Temple 
Beth-E] (in Dunkirk) is supporting their 
efforts, and the Rabbi’s wife has graciously 
offered her leadership. It is gratefully ac- 
cepted, for Mrs. Simonson spent years super- 
vising teen-agers in New York City. She has 
proposed a fine program for these youngsters. 

“To really know all of Gowanda’s prob- 
lems,” the dentist’s wife remarked, showing 
enthusiasm about this new group, “you must 
get to the merchants in town. They are at 
the heart of things—not like those of us who 
live outside the village.” This commendable 
idea entailed weeks of patient listening. All 
small-town business men are keenly aware 
of the personal element involved in their 
work. But some common factors appeared 
after much probing. 
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The Creek, Gowanda’s earliest blessing, is 
fast becoming a menace. Both tannery and 
glue works dump their raw sewage into it, 
killing fish and endangering human health. 
The towns-people are pressing to have sew- 
age treated before it leaves the plants. This 
suggestion evokes howls from the manu- 
facturers. They point out that they must 
import raw materials and export finished 
products. The cost of installing a sewage- 
treating system would force them out of 
Gowanda. Such an action (despite two state 
hospitals) might turn Gowanda into a ghost 
town. State salaries, in themselves, are not 
enough to support the town’s merchants. 
Although they are certain, they do not rise 
with the cost of living index. And in an area 
where Quaker frugality is practiced, women 
are not as style-conscious as they are else- 
where. They can wait for Buffalo’s clearance 
sale—the city is only an hour’s drive away. 

Some tax-rises might represent eventual 
benefits. They reflect an increase in the 
assessment value of local land, due to the 
completed State Thru-way and the approach- 
ing St. Lawrence Seaway. The Thru-way 
seems unwelcome, for thru-ways attract shop- 
ping plazas whose multi-stored markets draw 
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local customers away from town. This draw- 
back might be counter-balanced by increased 
population brought into western New York 
by the Seaway. All real estate speculators 
are holding land against the happy day the 
Seaway is completed. Buffalo, one of the 
major ports on the Seaway, is busily prepar- 
ing to welcome more industry to the area. 
Since only one direction is left for Buffalo 
to expand in — Southward — Gowanda will 
benefit. When Jewish store-keepers were 
alerted to this larger urban influx, they all 
agreed that it must contain more Jews. 
“More Jews mean more problems,” one 
elderly woman said. “It means a Shul, more 
social gatherings, less time for our other 
friends.” Unconsciously, she fears being 
called “exclusive,” or grouped with a “bunch 
of loud-mouths.” 

Fortunately, especially among the young- 
sters, such an influx of Jews is eagerly dis- 
cussed. Loyal as their parents to western 
New York’s quiet charm are, they know that 
more people are going to move into the area 
when it is better publicized. They will wel- 
come every Jewish newcomer, eager to have 
their own strong group. For them, at least, 
Gowanda will cease to be “Jenem Eck 
Welt” (the other end of the world). 
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The American Bridge to the Israel Com- 
monwealth, by Bernard A. Rosenblatt. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 128 pp. $3.00. 


This collection of essays is designed to 
build a bridge of understanding between the 
Jewish community in the United States and 
the State of Israel. How is this vital ex- 
change of ideas and of expert knowledge and 
skills to be achieved? Judge Rosenblatt is 
eminently qualified to write about the social 
and economic structure of Israel. From 1921 
to 1923 he served as the first American rep- 
resentative on the World Zionist Executive 
in Jerusalem and was instrumental, during 
this period, so the “blurb” tells us, in 
launching the Tel Aviv bond issue. He was 
actively involved in a number of economic 
enterprises in Israel. He had organized the 
American Zion Commonwealth, a land-pur- 
chasing agency, which was responsible for 
developing such cities as Balfouria, Alfule, 
and Herzlia; he served, too, as president of 
the Jewish National Fund in America and 
the Keren Hayesod, which became a branch 
of the United Jewish Appeal. What is more, 
he has been director of the Israel Land De- 
velopment Company and the Midgel Insur- 
ance Company, and chairman of the Board 
of Tiberias Hot Springs. 

Thus Judge Rosenblatt has a practical, 
intimate grasp of his material when he sets 
out to expound and defend the ideals of 
Social Zionism to gain support for the aims 
of the Jewish National Fund. Israel, he 
rightly feels, stands as an effective bastion in 
the Middle East against the advance of 
Communism. He is opposed to the severe 
economic restrictions, now being eased, 
which the Knesset imposed on the invest- 
ment of American capital. Even more im- 
portant, he endeavors to show that there is 
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no need to stress Judaism as primarily, if 
not exclusively, a religion in order to combat 
the charge that espousing the cause of Zion- 
ism would involve American Jews in the 
embarrassing political dilemma of dual alle- 
giance. Now that Israel exists as a sovereign, 
independent State, such fears arise out of a 
false assessment of the situation. Should a 
world crisis arise, every American, be he Jew 
or Gentile, would obviously put America 
first; but there is no question, he argues, of 
divided loyalty. There is no reason why the 
spiritual connection between American Jewry 
and the State of Israel should not become 
closer. The return to Zion carries out the 
promise inherent in the heritage of Judaism. 
Though American Jews will not settle in 
Israel, it is nevertheless their obligation to 
render as much help as they can to the 
newly established State. What they have in 
common with the Israelis is not only the 
bond of blood but also the cementing ties 
of history and religion. The Diaspora will 
continue to survive. What unites all Jews 
is Judaism as a religious force, for it is Juda- 
ism that is the common law of the Jews. 
Judge Rosenblatt discusses the economic 
aspects of the Zionist experiment in Israel, 
especially the desirability of extending the 
program of the Jewish National Fund so 
that it will acquire urban as well as agricul- 
tural land which would be held as the in- 
alienable property of the Jewish people. He 
analyzes the pattern of communal organiza- 
tion of the various farm settlement systems 
in Israel, many of which offer Israelis the 
opportunity, if they so wish, to escape from 
the arena of private competition and join a 
cooperative farm, where all receive equal pay 
from what the cooperative manages to earn. 
Hence there is in Israel no urgent fear of 
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the effects of unemployment. Every immi- 
grant is offered the option of becoming a 
member of some cooperative farm colony. If 
he finds the experiment not to his liking, 
he is free to leave and return to the system 
of competitive industry. Here, then, is a 
functional principle which guarantees to 
every man the right to work in return for 
which he will be granted without question 
what he requires for existence, and will even 


be permitted to enjoy many of the luxuries 
of life. 


The fundamental attraction of these col- 
onies for the Jews of Israel, who are indi- 
vidualists at heart even in their socialist 
doctrines, is that they make possible the 
attainment of social justice rather than per- 
sonal security. The kibbutz has in many 
cases been supplanted by the Moshav, which 
allows free play for individual initiative. A 
voluntary cooperative in action, the Moshav 
encourages and rewards individual enterprise 
and thus achieves the proper balance be- 
tween competition and cooperation. The 
success of these farm labor cooperatives is 
due largely to the efforts of the Histadruth. 
Here is a system of free or voluntary social- 
ism that can serve as a self-regulating device 
for modern economic society, an ideal which 
the rest of the world can emulate. But the 
author urges upon the leaders of Israel the 
lesson that America has to teach: the serious 
dangers of state interference and economic 
controls arbitrarily imposed; these are to be 
applied “only when self-regulation, through 
the normal process of competition with the 
large public corporations, might become in- 
operative, in times of emergency and crisis.” 


Judge Rosenblatt makes a number of 
judicious recommendations for reforming 
the government structure of Israel. In a brief 
but pregnant essay he examines the relation- 
ship between church and state. He comes 
closer to his central theme when he plunges 
into an analysis of the Jewish problem of 
immigration and the right of return to the 
ancestral homeland. Whenever the Jew is 
persecuted because of his race or religion, 
the Law of the Return enables him to find 
sanctuary and a home in the land of his 
people. Perhaps the best part of The Ameri- 
can Bridge to the Israel Commonwealth is 
the section which concerns itself with the 
attraction of investment capital to Israel. 
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The first thing to do by way of reform, the 
author urges, is to establish a stable currency 
so that the prospective investor will not be 
frightened off by the fear of having his 
profits drained off when measured in the 
currency of Israeli pounds. Judge Rosenblatt 
is convinced that the State of Israel is in a 
position to achieve this feat of stabilization, 
though it is highly questionable whether the 
leaders of the people of Israel would agree 
that such a move represents a priority of the 
first order. Is this at present more pressing 
than the need for housing facilities or the 
care and absorption of immigrants? 


Judge Rosenblatt hammers home the 
thesis that government interference in busi- 
ness should be reduced to a minimum so as 
to attract the largest possible share of capital 
to be used in building up the State of Israel. 
He would like to have Israel develop “a 
system of co-existence with private industry, 
in which both public and private corpora- 
tions will compete for the benefit of the 
body public as a whole.” It is to be hoped 
that his proposal will be given sympathetic 
consideration by the powers that be in Israel. 


Cartes I. GLICKSBERG 
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International Propaganda: Its Legal and 
Diplomatic Control, by L. John Martin. 


University of Minnesota Press. 284 pp. 
$5.75. 


Early in April, 1958, George V. Allen, 
director of the United States Information 
Agency, remarked in a television interview 
that “Americans should grow up” in consid- 
ering the realities of the propaganda conflict. 
His purpose was re-assurance that United 
States propaganda, despite occasional de- 
feats on tactical and policy levels, actually 
was not so ineffectual as our own press seems 
to think—when roused by some clamorous 
occasion to think about propaganda at all. 
Both the government and the people, he 
said, must confront the new realities of in- 
ternational relations, whereby the means of 
contact between peoples have been immeas- 
urably extended beyond the devices of tra- 
ditional diplomacy. 


That the accelerated revolution in com- 
munications has transformed the nature of 
international relations has been apparent 
since the war of 1914-18. But Mr. Allen’s 
sophisticated awareness of this transforma- 
tion, as he speaks for the official practitioners 
of propaganda, may be itself naive. One of 
the very realities which have to be faced 
first of all in this age of propaganda is the 
immaturity of the public in contending with 
it—an immaturity that will be a long, long 
time in passing, as it represents attitudes 
that were a long time in developing. And 
even if the public does “grow up” in its re- 
gard of propaganda, the new understanding 
will of itself bring little re-assurance. While 
the older forms of contact among nations 
have been slowly moving in directions of 
increasing mutual responsibility and control, 
propaganda—the quintessential instrument 
of modern ideological conflict—is proving to 
be inaccessible to such ideas and procedures 
of order in the relations of nations as have 
come to be regarded as a body of inter- 
national law. 


For recent evidence of both the transfor- 
mation of international relations by propa- 
ganda and of the enormous difficulties in 
trying to institute controls, we need only 
turn to the attempt by the United States to 
establish a concept of “indirect aggression” 
in dealing with the Lebanese crisis, just a 
few months after Allen’s telecast. On the 
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one hand, propaganda of the most strident, 
clearly inflammatory nature is one of the 
fundamental, day-to-day realities of life in 
the Middle East—being an essential element 
of both Nasserism and of the infiltrating 
Communist ideology. On the other hand, 
the effort to define what is inflammatory 
propaganda, to pronounce it a form of ag- 
gression, and to provide effective means of 
control is attended by difficulties that are 
inseparable from the conflicts of interests in 
the area, and insoluble alone. 


In the view of L. John Martin, who has 
prepared the first comprehensive analysis of 
controls upon international propaganda, 
there is no possibility of going beyond the 
domestic laws of individual nations and the 
negotiatory force of traditional diplomacy. 
“Because of changing ideologies, even within 
a state, the subtleties of modern propaganda, 
and the difficulty of definition, it is incon- 
ceivable that international law will ever con- 
trol propaganda, no matter what its content, 
so long as the sovereignty of states is recog- 
nized.” This conclusion, after so exhaustive 
and documented a study as Martin has ac- 
complished, does not suggest the sort of 
re-assurance that Allen feels will accompany 
our “growing up” in our thinking about 
propaganda. And if we extend it to apply to 
the realization of propaganda as becoming 
itself a principal form of contact between 
nations, we are confronted by a vision of 
greater, not lesser, problems, as techniques 
are refined and amplified, without practic- 
able controls. There may be precedents in 
international law for establishing limitations 
even upon the most totally destructive of 
nuclear weapons. But the propaganda of a 
Nasser, limited only by the directions of 
nationalism and ambition, can set off chain 
reactions of incalculable and uncontrollable 
consequence. 


The very fact that Martin’s book is the 
first of its kind signifies the seriousness of 
the problem of international propaganda. 
And it is even somehow appropriate that the 
least thorough and incisive portions of his 
work should be his early chapters dealing 
with history and definition. For the paradox 
of his subject, illuminated with excruciating 
clarity by each day’s events, is that it evades 
simple recognition and definition, while vis- 
ibly affecting nations and continents. A 
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single rifle shot, fired in a border “incident,” 
may be clearly identified as an event. But 
acts or even currents of propaganda are not 
so clearly distinguished from the routine 
operations of government. 

The weakness of the author’s deliberately 
brief reviews of the history of propaganda 
and of the range of definitions is that he 
does not relate this characteristically modern 
activity to problems of the discovery and 
profession of knowledge which have per- 
sisted since the origins of Western philos- 
ophy and which continue to enframe our 
conceptions of contemporary issues. As he 
proceeds to examine the activities of agen- 
cies devoted to propaganda, and the state- 
ments of jurists and political scientists 
bearing upon the applications of interna- 
tional law to propaganda control, his work 
begins to take on greater authority. 

Then he develops comprehensive, meticu- 
lous examinations of international agree- 
ments for the control of propaganda; of 
domestic laws relating to propaganda prac- 
ticed both within particular states and from 
outside; of the application to the control of 
propaganda of laws and conventions bearing 
upon extra-territorial rights and responsibili- 
ties; and of the means and possibilities of 
control by diplomacy. These examinations 
are authoritatively supported by a body of 
references that is one of the most valuable 
features of the entire study. His citations 
themselves form an invaluable resource of 
statutes, treaties, state documents, judicial 
opinions, journalistic reports, and other rele- 
vant material drawn from all countries. 

In evaluating Martin’s work, one can say 
that it is for once emphatically proper to 
speak of a “contribution” to an area of con- 
cern and study—without the all-too-usual 
connotations of patronized triviality. In fact, 
he has contributed a work that is hereafter 
essential to the consideration of propaganda 
in international affairs. As such, it must in- 
evitably inform that maturity so desperately 
required in this era of perpetual crisis. But 
there must be no mistaking the grounds and 
implications of his conclusions for signals of 
re-assurance. Propaganda is here to stay—and 
we have barely begun to work out ways of 
living with it. We must grow up to that. 


Mart 1n S. DworkIN 
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Between God and Man: An Interpreta- 
tion of Judaism. From the writings of 
Abraham J. Heschel. Selected, edited, and 
introduced by Fritz A. Rothschild. Harper 
& Brothers. 279 pp. $5.00. 


Abraham Joshua Heschel has been called 
“the most articulate interpreter of Hasidic 
thinking” and a “mystic.” On the other 
hand, it has been said that he “does not 
advocate mysticism or other worldliness.” 
In a rather extreme and, to this reviewer, 
unwarranted critique in The Jewish Quar- 
terly Review (April, 1956), Meir Ben-Horin 
spoke of Heschel’s mysticism (which he 
calls Ineffabilism) as having, at a certain 
point, totalitarianism as its “ultimate social 
expression.” All of these descriptions testify 
to the great impact which Heschel’s works 
have had upon the Jewish intellectual world. 

This volume is designed to present “the 
central ideas of Heschel’s philosophy” in his 
own words. The editor has arranged portions 
of his major works in English, such as God 
in Search of Man, Man Is Not Alone, and 
Man’s Quest for God. Also included are 
selections from other writings and lectures 
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of Heschel, including a highly moving state- 
ment entitled “What Is Man,” which was 
delivered as an address in Chicago in 1957. 
This latter statement alone (and certainly 
along with its parallel passages in Heschel’s 
major works) is a sufficient rebuttal of Ben- 
Horin’s attempt to associate Heschel’s 
thought with mysticism, which “ultimately 
expresses the rejection of man.” For Heschel 
correctly interprets Judaism as holding that 
man is the very symbol of God, deserving of 
reverence, and the object of God’s concern. 


The editor has introduced the selections 
with a helpful essay on Heschel’s philos- 
ophy. At the end of the book the editor has 
included a bibliography of Heschel’s writ- 
ings as well as a selected bibliography of 
articles dealing with his works. The bibliog- 
raphy will remind the general reader of what 
the scholarly world has long known—that 
Heschel has long been a creative student of 
Jewish philosophy as well as an articulate 
and illuminating interpreter of Jewish 
thought. 

The editor has chosen his selections 
wisely, and has perceptively arranged them 
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in “as systematic a manner as possible.” 
With Heschel’s writings this is a difficult 
task indeed. The reader, whether he be an 
expert or general reader, is, at best, likely 
to find Heschel’s style lacking in order. He 
has been referred to as a poet. Indeed, there 
is religious poetry in his works. There is 
also argument, sometimes interrupted or 
terminated by the poetry and the many 
aphorisms (not all of them effective) which 
are familiar features of Heschel’s works. 
The difficulties in Heschel’s style and 
thought, however, do not diminish the 
essential importance of his writings. His 
works are not an exposition, written in the 
past tense, of what once existed. They are a 
demonstration, written in the present tense, 
of Jewish ideas and mitzvoth. Because he 
understands and can share not only the 
thought, but the life, of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry in which he was nurtured, his 
is the most important interpretation of that 
now-martyred society and the spiritual sig- 
nificance which it and Judaism contain. 


Paut H. Visuny 
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Between Day and Dark, by Charles 
Angoff. Yoseloff. 620 pp. $4.50. 


In a leisurely manner, Charles Angoff is 
producing a remarkable fictional work which, 
when it is concluded, will offer the reader 
the most comprehensive fictional portrait of 
the American Jew yet offered in the United 
States. His latest novel, the fourth in a series 
depicting the lives of two Jewish families in 
America, is entitled Between Day and Dark 
and it continues the chronicle of the Polon- 
skys. 

The reader who is unacquainted with the 
earlier volumes may have some difficulty in 
following the development of the many 
characters in this novel. But the reader who 
knows Angoff’s world will follow with ab- 
sorption the story of David Polonsky, his 
parents, and his myriad of relatives. ‘There 
are so many plots, counter-plots, and sub- 
plots that it is difficult within the compass 
of a review to trace all the people and all 
their experiences. Nevertheless, there are in 
Between Day and Dark a number of high- 
lights which make this book, in many re- 
spects, Angoff’s most powerful creative work 
in a career which already is a notable one. 

The relationship between David and his 
girl-friend Alice is drawn with compassion 
and with honesty. Alice does not understand 
David’s obsession with things Jewish. We 
gradually become aware that in her quiet 
way Alice is something of a self-hating Jew, 
while David, as a Harvard graduate and a 
young man attaining maturity, realizes the 
attractiveness and value of his Jewish back- 
ground. When the book ends, David leaves 
for New York to work with Harry P. Brandt 
(H. L. Mencken) as an editor. You know 
that the romantic relationship between the 
two young people is about to end, mainly 
because it founders on the rocks of Judaism. 

Other relationships of characters in the 
earlier volumes are expanded and developed 
in this book. David’s various aunts and 
uncles, now older and in many instances in 
ill health, are unhappy and their marriages 
fall apart. Disease and death are prevalent 
and Angoff is especially good in piling up 
his medical ailments and showing their effect 
on human relationships. 

One of the finest things in this book or 
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in any of his books is the story of Beryl, the 
“specialist” on Russia, who exploits his 
“knowledge” to become one of America’s 
leading journalists and an influential voice 
in bringing to the attention of Americans 
the importance of the Russian Revolution. 
Beryl is a fraud and Angoff’s portrait of him 
is long, thorough, and utterly devastating. 
The illusions held in certain circles about 
the idealism of the Soviet experiment are 
offered by Angoff in a rather caustic man- 
ner; and for the first time in American- 
Jewish fiction a novelist has had the courage 
and knowledge to depict the 1920's in rela- 
tion to Communism in a way that makes us 
understand why certain Jewish circles were 
seduced by Communism and how disillu- 
sionment set in. This is a very valuable sec- 


tion and takes up more than 100 pages of 
the novel. 


Angoff is not yet finished with his chron- 
icle. At least three more books are due to be 
published on the Polanskys, their friends, 
and the American experience. Angoff’s proj- 
ect already has gained him thousands of 


- readers and high critical acclaim. Between 


Day and Dark will enhance his reputation 
and strengthen the view that he is engaged 
in an enormously successful and valuable 
creative work. 


Harorp U. Rratow 
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Anne Frank: A Portrait in Courage, by 
Ernst Schnabel. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Richard and Clara Winston. Har- 
court, Brace and Co. 192 pp. $3.95. 


Perhaps it is best to state what this book, 
with its somewhat misleading title, is not 
and does not purport to be. It ig, not a 
biography of Anne Frank; it is not, in the 
main, a portrait of her courage; it is perhaps 
not even chiefly about her. It is the magic 
name of Anne Frank, however, which gives 
this book both its cohesion and its reason 
for being. 

Ernst Schnabel followed the trail of Anne 
Frank and, in the process, interviewed forty- 
two men and women who knew Anne either 
in Germany or later in Holland and finally 
in the Nazi extermination camps. As the 
author put it, “. . . it is a delicate trail, wind- 
ing to schools and through dreams, across 
the borders of exile to the threshold of her 
hiding place—and at the end becoming the 
pathway to death.” The interviews sharpen 
certain features in the portrait of Anne 
Frank as her own diary had painted it. They 
do not, however, contribute many new ele- 
ments. It is remarkable that the inter- 
viewees, without exception, withstood the 
impact of the growing Anne Frank legend 
and maintained their perspective. There is 
no evidence that any of them worshipped 
her memory or even glorified it. Perhaps this 
is even more remarkable since both the 
Diary and the multi-language stage versions 
had actually caused several to become celeb- 
rities in their own right. Whereas some, to 
be sure, commented on the power of her 
eyes, and others were impressed with her 
childish and warm optimism, and still others 
with her innocence and courage, few saw 
her as very special or very different in her 
total personality. 

Although our knowledge of Anne Frank 
is merely confirmed by this book and hardly 
enriched, Ernst Schnabel’s book sustains 
one’s interest throughout. It gives an effec- 
tive over-view of the daily lives of the 
hunted and of their physical and moral 
anguish. What becomes especially clear as 
a result of the interviews is the heroism of 
the non-Jews who, at considerable danger 
to themselves and much sacrifice, sheltered 
the Franks and numerous others like them. 
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Perhaps the tragedy of Jewish suffering has 
been so powerful as to crush all evidence of 
deeds which might have made it yet worse. 
The time may well have come, however, 
both to resurrect and to tell some of the 
stories of heroism, selflessness, conscience, 
and courage. What the interviews reveal 
also, shockingly and tragically, is the psy- 
chology of the hunted, the mixture of hope 
and fear which keeps them alive, the alter- 
nating optimism and despair. The matter-of- 
factness with which, according to survivors, 
some of the inhabitants of Auschwitz came 
to look at the smoke-stacks of the crema- 
toria, learned to expect death at Belsen, is 
at once a document of horror of our time 
and telling evidence of the human instinct 
for survival. Schnabel’s interviews with the 
people who crossed the Franks’ path give a 
very vivid picture of the mental climate 
among the Jews and of the Gentiles brave 
enough to maintain contact with them. 


Like The Diary of Anne Frank itself, this 
book tells a tragic chapter in the story of 
our time. As yet, our memory is fresh and 
our perspective is maintained. As that mem- 
ory fades, however, it is conceivable that a 
very considerable legend will develop around 
the warm, agreeable child that was Anne 
Frank. 

Loruar KAHN 





The Counterfeit Traitor, by Alexander 
Klein. Henry Holt & Co. 301 pp. $3.95. 


Into the placid life of a Brooklyn-born 
American, Eric Erickson, a naturalized Swed- 
ish subject, came in 1939 a sensational offer 
and a daring challenge. He was asked by the 
then American ambassador in Stockholm to 
become a spy in the Allied cause. The 
United States was not yet at war with the 
Nazis and the ambassador was acting prin- 
cipally in behalf of England and France. 
The Germans had already invaded and sub- 
dued Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. 

Eric Erickson was a successful Swedish 
business man, importing and exporting vari- 
ous merchandise to and from Sweden. His 
main interest centered on importing oil and 
gasoline. His reputation had been unim- 
peachable, and, until he met with the ambas- 
sador, his sympathies, expressed in public 
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and in private, were with the enemies of 
Hitler. He was, moreover, greatly disturbed 
by the news of unending German successes 
on all military fronts. He felt that the propo- 
sition made to him would affect his favor- 
able standing with his German associates in 
Berlin and elsewhere in Germany, and 
though he would have to report his findings 
to his new superiors in Stockholm, he ac- 
cepted the position on condition that he 
receive no compensation except expenses in 
the course of duty. Counterfeit Traitor deals 
with Erickson’s adventures during the period 
of his espionage activities. 


In preparation for his forthcoming venture 
he had to undergo a metamorphosis politi- 
cally and socially. He had to seek occasions 
to declare publicly that he believed in the 
Nazi cause and that he subscribed to their 
unspeakable acts. He thus lost life-long 
friends and his brother in the United States 
denounced him as a traitor to decency and 
renounced him. He also had the delicate 
and dangerous task of convincing Nazi 
agents in Sweden that he was a bona fide 
Hitler disciple. He succeeded and was per- 
mitted to pursue and further his “business” 
ends in Germany. 


Early in his career as a spy—a vocation 
that was to last for four years—he was con- 
vinced that one of the most vulnerable sides 
of German military economy was its supply 
and stocks of petroleum products. With 
these depleted or destroyed the Allies’ 
chances of winning the war would be im- 
mensely improved. Erickson brought most 
valuable data about the locations of Nazi 
gasoline storage points, but it took nearly 
two years before the Allies were able to act 
upon his disclosures. Eventually, the Allied 
costly bombing raids on German and Ro- 
manian oil fields helped to shorten the war. 


In the course of his activities in Germany 
Erickson led a dangerous life. He had to 
enlist collaborators in Germany. In each case 
he gave them written assurances that the 
victorious Allies would recognize their serv- 
ices and reward them accordingly. He re- 
turned to Germany time and again always 
at the risk of possible betrayal and treachery 
on the part of his co-workers. He was re- 
peatedly examined and questioned by the 
Gestapo about the extent of his devotion to 
the Nazi regime and aims. On one of his 
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visits to Leipzig he had to kill an old Stock- 
holm acquaintance who, he suspected, was 
about to report him to the police. Erickson 
“silenced” the man. 


In addition to his reports on the German 
refined petroleum supplies — information 
that upon his arrival in Stockholm was im- 
mediately relayed to England—Erickson also 
brought an eye witness account of German 
bombed cities, shortages of food, and the 
arrogance and bestial behavior of the Ger- 
man ruling caste. 

In pursuit of his purported business 
schemes for improving the steadily dwin- 
dling (thanks to him) fuel reserves of the 
Germans, he was able to meet in person the 
abominable Heinrich Himmler and hood- 
wink the killer into accepting a plan to 
bolster the sagging German fuel economy, 
a project which, incidentally, was never 
realized but which permitted him to travel 
with impunity throughout German-held 
territories. 


Counterfeit Traitor makes worthwhile 
reading and introduces a courageous person- 
ality. ‘Told with enthusiasm in the third 
person by Alexander Klein, it tends to cause 
the reader to forget that the numerous 
dialogues in the book are all recited from 
memory and that some of Erickson’s espion- 
age escapades are unsupported by witnesses. 
That he did a noble service to the Allies by 
his heroic exploits is attested to, however, 
by the official testimony of our government. 
We salute him and congratulate Alexander 
Klein upon writing a valuable book. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical 
Tradition, by David Bakan. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co. 326 pp. $5.50. 


The thesis of this book is that “the con- 
tributions of Freud are to be understood 
largely as a contemporary version of, and a 
contemporary contribution to, the history 
of Jewish mysticism.” Professor Bakan as- 
serts that a full understanding of psycho- 
analysis is incomplete without a knowledge 
of Jewish mystical thought out of which it 
sprang. He therefore probes the nature and 
development of Jewish mysticism and indi- 
cates the close similarities between these 
two forms of human soul-searching. 
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The book begins with a discussion of the 
origin and nature of Freud’s psycho-analysis. 
His personal life and his acute sensitiveness 
to the anti-Semitism that pervaded Vienna 
during his formative years are made clear, 
as well as his positive identification as a Jew. 
The point is then stressed that Freud delib- 
erately concealed the Jewish sources of his 
ideas in order not to handicap their recep- 
tion by the Gentile world. 

The second part of the book sketches the 
development of Kabbala and Zohar and the 
idea of free association expounded by Abra- 
ham ben Samuel Abulafia of Spain in the 
effort to “unseal the soul, to untie the knots 
which bind it.” A chapter is then devoted to 
the tragic Chmelnitski period which brought 
havoc and death to thousands of Jews in 
Eastern Europe and subsequently led to the 
abortive and fraudulent messianic episodes 
under the leadership of Shabbati Zevi and 
Jacob Frank. The section ends with a brief 
discussion of chassidism. 

Freud’s writings on Moses are dealt with 
in Part Three. Professor Bakan maintains 
“that the primary key to the understanding 
of Freud is contained in his concern with 
Moses.” It is his belief that Freud, while 
denying any knowledge of either Hebrew or 
Yiddish, could not help learning about Jew- 
ish mysticism in his youthful environment 
and, willy-nilly, participated in the historical 
continuity provided by chassidism. Although 
he was “consciously or unconsciously ob- 
scuring the cultural origins of the problems 
with which he was coping,” he nevertheless 
approached the study of Moses from the 
point of view of the Jewish mystic. In his 
essay on the Moses of Michelangelo he is 
critical of Moses the Lawgiver, since he 
holds him responsible for imposing “the 
yoke of the Law” upon the Jews, thus echo- 
ing the traditional criticism of Jewish mys- 
tics. In Moses and Monotheism Freud 
deliberately turned Moses into an Egyptian. 
Viewed from Freud’s theory of dream inter- 
pretations, Moses was a Jew transformed 
into a Gentile by Freud in order that he 
himself would cease to be Jewish. “Through 
the image of Moses . . . Freud becomes a 
Gentile psychologically as he makes a Gen- 
tile of Moses.” Professor Bakan reminds us 
in this connection that both Shabbati Zevi 
and Jacob Frank ended as apostates. Yet 
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with Freud this was not a simple wish for 
apostasy; by making Moses an Egyptian he 
hoped to ascribe to him the curse of anti- 
Semitism and thus free not only himself but 
the entire Jewish people of this perennial 
affliction. “Thus Freud plays the role of a 
new Moses who comes down with a new 
Law dedicated to personal psychological 
liberty.” 

Part Four is devoted to an interpretation 
of the Devil image as suspended super-ego. 
Here the author implies that Freud had to 
experience consciously the unconscious ex- 
periences of others in order to explain ana- 
lytically how the human mind functions. 
It is at this point that the Devil theory plays 
a metaphoric role in Freud’s thought. His 
desire to play the Devil in the traditional 
sense of the magician or healer led him to 
the discovery of transference. He then devel- 
oped the theory that the traditional Devil 
is, psychologically, the permissive super-ego 
—the force that permits man to violate the 
precepts of the super-ego. Since this rebel- 
lion against the super-ego occurs most often 
in dreams, Freud committed this rebellion 
consciously in the effort to interpret them 
to man’s benefit. 

The final section of the book discusses in 
some detail the written works on Jewish 
mysticism and stresses their peculiar rele- 
vance to psycho-analysis. Quotations from 
the Zohar and the Berakoth, as well as from 
Freud’s writings, are presented to indicate 
their essential intuitive similarity. Word 
play, co-incidence, numerology, and other 
similar means are employed by both in the 
effort to plumb the hidden meaning of 
dreams. Freud’s concept of sexuality is like- 
wise shown to be startlingly close to Kab- 
balic tradition. Jewish tradition favored the 
concept of “be fruitful and multiply” and 
shunned the theory of sexual asceticism. 
Kabbalists developed the mystical relation- 
ship between God and the Shekinah and 
described man’s yearning to be united with 
God in sexual terms. Freud paralleled this 
concept of mystical sexuality in his impor- 
tant contribution of the Oedipus Complex 
—a concept that seizes upon the deep mys- 
tery of human existence. 

This brief summary of Professor Bakan’s 
book should indicate its speculative and 
stimulating nature. Professor Bakan has ob- 
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viously read deeply into Jewish mystical 
writings and is intimately familiar with the 
psycho-analytic literature. In his effort to 
demonstrate his thesis he emulates both the 
Jewish mystics and the psycho-analysts in 
finding both telling similarities and pro- 
found meanings in passages, phrases, and 
numbers that appear only casual or co-inci- 
dental to the uninitiated. Even to them, 
however, the book has much to say and will 
prove highly rewarding reading. 


Cuarwes A. MapIson 





Mao's China, by Ygael Gluckstein. The 
Beacon Press. 438 pp. $8.50. 


Although nearly a decade has passed since 
the Communists absorbed China, many 
Americans still live with a number of delu- 
sions. The main symptom is the conviction 
that (1) Mao’s China will collapse at the 
very moment when Chiang’s legions storm 
across the Formosa Strait; (2) it is only a 
pliant tool of Moscow; and (3) it will van- 
ish if we ignore its presence and wish it away 
hard enough. Accompanying these popular 
delusions is the belief that nothing positive 
can be accomplished by the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


If these misconceptions can be remedied 
at all, books such as Ygael Gluckstein’s will 
do it. It is a massive and scholarly attempt 
to explain how China, abysmally backward 
and poverty-stricken, is being transformed 
into a mighty industrial and military power. 
Gluckstein’s method of investigation in- 
cludes a careful scrutiny of the public docu- 
ments —the mainland press, government 
reports and the few questionable statistics 
released, and translations issued by the 
American Consulate General in Hong Kong. 
In all, a rather limited approach — he never 
visited China — but partially atoned for by 
his perceptive scholarship and conclusions. 

Since this is a book about a revolution, 
Gluckstein concentrates on what happened 
after the initial assumption of power by the 
Party. He examines the different layers of 
the Chinese class-structure and what they 
have to gain or lose by the change. He finds 
that the existence of a privileged state and 
party bureaucracy exemplifies the utter lack 
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of classlessness in “Marxist” China. More- 
over, he makes clear that Mao’s party is not 
a peasant party, but instead is composed of 
former peasant military officers and party 
cadres. The peasant, who suffered under the 
Emperors, the Republic, and the Kuomin- 
tang, continues to be sacrificed in China 
today, where, as Gluckstein writes, “born 
into a world of industrial giants and intent 
on quick industrialization, the new élite does 
not limit itself to merely exploiting the 
peasantry. It is set upon its total expropria- 
tion.” 

At the same time at which this process is 
going on China seems to be fulfilling the 
prophecies (and fears) of Marx in a way in 
which the Party would rather not have men- 
tioned. Professor Karl Wittfogel has written 
elsewhere that Marx never believed in the 
feudal-bourgeois-socialist chain of events for 
China. Instead, he thought that China was 
bound to be a despotic Oriental society 
which did not “necessarily evolve [but] 
stagnated for centuries [while] the despotic 
government had entire control of produc- 
tion, revenue, property, and social relations.” 

There is little difference today, Gluck- 
stein writes, except that centralized control 
of people and resources seems to be more 
absolute. And it is this which lends the 
Chinese Communist Revolution its essential 
impact. In the near future China will be 
able to take her place alongside, if not 
ahead of, the major Western industrial 
powers and Japan. Will that result in eco- 
nomic war, military aggression, rupture with 
the USSR over Sinkiang, Mongolia, and 
Korea, or hegemony over Asia’s millions? 
Ultimately, he concludes, China will be 
“the strongest and most impregnable citadel 
of Stalinism ... and... if she is kept in 
isolation, will probably make its Russian 
Stalinist precursor seem mild by comparison. 
Mao’s China is and will be an important 
factor strengthening Stalinist exploitation, 
oppression, and rigidity. . . .” The lesson the 
author would apparently have his readers 
learn is that playing ostrich with Communist 
China might keep us 99-44/100% morally 
pure but not necessarily healthy and wise. 


Murray POLNER 
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The Fearful Choice, edited by Philip 
Toynbee, Wayne State University Press. 
112 pp. $2.50. 


This is an important little book. It has 
already created a considerable sensation in 
England where it was first published, and it 
is very much to be hoped that it will do 
likewise here. Toynbee believes with the 
greater part of the rest of humanity that 
nothing could possibly be worse than a 
nuclear war. Under no circumstances may 
we view, then, the appeal to the force of 
arms as a possible resolution of the conflict 
between East and West. Russia will not be 
persuaded. America might. If America is not 
persuadable that there must be a cessation 
of nuclear war thinking, then the English 
must unilaterally withdraw from the arms 
race, renounce the use and possession of 
nuclear weapons, and refuse to allow the 
continued presence of American arms on 
English soil. England must also try to per- 
suade the other countries of Western Eu- 
rope to follow her example. “We must try 
to build up a neutral bloc throughout the 
world dedicated to the repudiation of all 
nuclear weapons.” America would then be 
unable to wage a nuclear war, and Russia, 
so Toynbee argues, would have no conceiv- 
able motive for waging one. 

These ideas were submitted in pamphlet 
by Toynbee to a number of distinguished 
Englishmen, most of whose replies are 
printed here. Some are in entire disagree- 
ment, others in partial agreement, and still 
others wholly in agreement. Lord Portal 
thinks that fear is a bad adviser. John Hare 
thinks the policy recommended by Toynbee 
is ill-advised appeasement. Richard Léwen- 
thal considers it equivalent to unconditional 
surrender in a most interesting essay which 
has some very questionable ideas in it. Roy 
Harrod, the economist and Oxford don, 
thinks that the instinct of self-preservation 
will somehow get us through! No doubt 
Hitler and the dinosaurs thought so, too. 
Nigel Nicolson wants to see the world 
frozen by fear into a stalemate. He wants 
armed force to become muscle-bound. It is 
a brilliant reply. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury considers that it is never right to settle 
any policy simply out of fear of the conse- 


quence, and that sincerity and humility are 
- 
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the best approaches to the Russians. Alan 
Bullock is all for negotiation; so is A. J. 
Ayer. Kingsley Amis is prepared to go on as 
we have been doing rather than take the risk 
of a Russian occupation that would result in 
the slaughter of the innocents and the star- 
vation of the rest. Joseph Grimond agrees 
with Toynbee’s general attitude. Stephen 
Spender doesn’t agree, and believes that we 
ought to depoliticize the issue of the de- 
struction of humanity. C. M. Woodhouse 
likens Toynbee’s recommendation to Gan- 
dhi’s advice to the British in 1940, to let 
Hitler and Mussolini “take possession of 
your beautiful island if they wish.” He 
thinks that disengaged observers ought to 
be engaged in diagnosis and prognosis rather 
than in prescribing remedies. Noble Frank- 
land considers that the abandonment by 
England of nuclear weapons would not 
decrease or increase the chances of a nuclear 
war. Stuart Hampshire believes in step by 
step diplomatic bargaining. John Davy con- 
siders Toynbee’s recommendations imprac- 
tical in view of the fact that we are dealing 
with mad men. Endless conferences, he 
feels, may have a sedative effect. J. B. Mor- 
ton in the main agrees and thinks in terms 
of disadvantageous agreement. Canon John 
Collins mainly agrees and thinks the prob- 
lem both a political and a moral one. The 
Bishop of Chichester wants an independent 
chairman, respected by both sides, to arbi- 
trate. A. J. P. Taylor wants to share the 
secrets of using atomic energy peacefully and 
usefully with the Russians as a way to their 
heads and hearts. “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish,” says Arnold Toynbee; let 
us therefore put first things first, and make 
sure of preserving the human race whatever 
the temporary price may be. E. M. Forster 
agrees, and Nigel Gosling agrees with the 
main argument, but feels that war can be 
avoided, not by “loving one’s enemies” but 
by “loving our neighbors.” 

Toynbee finally examines all these views, 
and in doing so puts the issues squarely be- 
fore us. We shall have to ask ourselves the 
question whether we are going to continue 
to be parts of the problem or make ourselves 
parts of the solution. 


AsHLEY Montracu 
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Jewish Books of Distinction 





“An evocative and deeply felt picture of a way of life that has vanished from 
the American scene but whose memory lingers on.”—JOHN BARKHAM, Sat- 
urday Review Syndicate 


“This is Angoff at his best.”—-ANZIA YEZIERSKA, The New York Times 


Between Day and Dark 
By CHARLES ANGOFF 
Set in the mid 1920’s, this fourth volume in Mr. Angoff’s monumental 
tetralogy reintroduces the Polonsky family as they adjust to the pres- 
sures of life in a large American city. Woven into their story is the 
literary odyssey of David Polonsky, a sensitive, gifted writer. $4.50 





“Just the kind of a book that should be found in every American Jewish 
home.”—Jewish Telegraphic Agency 


A Treasury of American Jewish Stories 
Edited by HAROLD U. RIBALOW 
Fifty contemporary short stories about Jewish life in America—rich 
in emotion, moving in their depiction of tragedy, sparkling with 
humor. Stories by Arthur Miller, Budd Schulberg, Meyer Levin, Ben 
Hecht, Nelson Algren, Charles Angoff, and Delmore Schwartz. $5.95 





“Superb photographs .. . excellent text.”—Cleveland Press 


“A must for every American Jewish family interested in Israel.”—Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency 


Pictorial History of Israel 

By JACOB A. RUBIN and MEYER BARKAI 
This inspiring story captures all the drama, heartbreak and triumph 
of a nation’s birth and establishment. Here is a stunning pictorial 


treasury, with over 600 exciting photographs, that treats of a proud 
people and of the great events they shaped. $7.50 





At All Bookstores 


THOMAS YOSELOFF, Publisher 
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Congress and the American Tradition, 
by James Burnham. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 363 pp. $6.50. 


James Burnham, once a Marxist and now 
an editor of the conservative National Re- 
view, has written a provocative book whose 
title should have been more appropriately 
“The Decline and Fall of Congress.” 


The tendency of strong government 
toward concentration of power was the key 
danger which the Founding Fathers “were 
unanimous, or nearly so, in wishing to pre- 
vent.” The Founding Fathers provided us 
“with a framework marvelously apt for 
blocking the concentration of governmental 
power (sovereignty) in any single agency.” 
The political ideas of separation of powers 
and checks and balances “‘are at the ineradi- 
cable core of the American governmental 
tradition.” Yet, our present governmental 
system was deliberately devised to be strong 
and overcome the obstacles which the impo- 
tent American government under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation found insurmountable. 

“How then was the dilemma to be 
solved,” Burnham asks, “and a government 
formed that would be neither too strong 
for the liberties of the people nor too weak 
to maintain its own existence?” “The an- 
swer of the Fathers, and of our enduring 
national tradition, has been: by granting 
government a sovereignty among a variety 
of officers and agencies having a relative in- 
dependence of each other.” 

What disturbs Burnham is that this “rela- 
tive independence” is not being maintained. 
Congress is weakening, and is not living up 
to its role as visualized by the Founding 
Fathers. The danger increasingly exists that 
Congress may not “survive as an autono- 
mous, active political entity with some 
measure of real power, not merely as a rub- 
ber stamp, a name and a ritual, or an echo 
of powers lodged elsewhere.” 

Burnham attributes this “erosion of Con- 
gressional power” to “a massive campaign 
against the investigatory power of Con- 
gress.” This reviewer fails to see where Con- 
gress’ power, even in the investigatory field, 
appears to have eroded. The recent cases of 
Sherman Adams, Bernard Goldfine and 
James Hoffa do not lend support to such a 
thesis. Also disputable is Burnham’s classifi- 
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cation of the investigative power as the first 
among Congressional powers. This is ques- 
tionable in the face of Congress’ control of 
the purse strings of the Federal Govern- 
ment, its legislative role, and Senatorial 
advice and consent with regard to presiden- 
tial nominations to office. 


A supporter of the Bricker Amendment, 
Burnham appears to favor a return to isola- 
tionism, and even appears to feel that we 
should withdraw from the United Nations, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
the Organization of American States be- 
cause the United States has been committed 
by treaty to possible war action which cir- 
cumvents the traditional assignment of such 
action to Congress. 

This book will arouse strong reactions 
either for or against the author’s views. 
Nevertheless, it is a serious and well-written 
study. 

Oscar Kraines 





_The Square Pegs, by Irving Wallace. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 315 pp. $5.00. 


While Irving Wallace was still a school- 
boy he defended the eclectic views of an 
eccentric millionaire, guardian of public and 
private morals, and propounder of the un- 
usual, W. A. Voliva. Within the company 
town of Zion City, Illinois, Voliva forbade 
all cigarette smoking, drinking, speeding— 
five miles an hour was the limit—short 
dresses, high heels, lipstick, oysters, phar- 
macies, medical doctors, and movie houses. 
Moreover, Voliva was the leading and most 
articulate advocate of the belief that this 
earth was flat, as “flat as a saucer, a pancake, 
or a stove lid.” To bolster this faith in pre- 
Columbian geography he posted a standing 
offer of $5,000 if anyone could prove him 
wrong. ° 


Voliva was, of course, foolish. In addition, 
as Wallace admits, he was vain, ignorant, 
and thoroughly bigoted. Yet, not only did 
the young Wallace defend him successfully 
in a school debate, but it was Voliva the 
Queer who first stimulated Wallace’s desire 
to uncover the eccentrics in America’s past 
and also his appreciation of the “human 
freedom to be different.” The Square Pegs 
is the latest result of Wallace’s preoccupa- 
tion. He resurrects a fantastic muster of 
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several 18th and 19th century characters and 
the result is a number of charming, wholly 
amusing, and unequivocally loving biogra- 
phies. 

Victoria Claflin Woodhull, one of the 
zaniest, was an editor, prostitute, and “con- 
woman” supreme who became deeply in- 
volved in the Henry Ward Beecher adultery 
case and once opposed Ulysses S. Grant for 
the presidency of the United States. George 
Francis Train also ran against Grant—he 
received no votes—raced around the world 
in less than eighty days before the popular 
Jules Verne version, established the Crédit 
Mobilier and left long before the famous 
scandal, and, finally, exposed the Tweed 
Ring although the New York Times and 
Tom Nast received the credit. 

Across the continent, in California, Joshua 
Norton, a British Jew, was wiped out in 
speculation. He quickly recuperated, how- 
ever, by appointing himself to the exalted 
office of Emperor of the United States and 
Protector of Mexico, living off free room 
and board provided by diverted townsmen. 
Baron James A. Harden-Hickey governed 
Trinidad from his Chancellerie de la Princi- 
pauté de Trinidad at Manhattan’s 217 West 
36th Street. Timothy Dexter, another of 
Wallace’s people, wrote a book with no 
punctuation and then filled pages with rows 
of commas, semi-colons, colons, exclamation 
points, periods, and question marks. There 
are several others, all worth reading about, 
chuckling over, and pondering. Why pon- 
dering? Irving Wallace answers this best 
when he cites John Stuart Mill’s famous 
words on the role of non-conformism: 

Eccentricity has always abounded when and where 
strength of character has abounded; and the amount 
of eccentricity in a society has been proportional to 


the amount of genius, mental vigor and moral cour- 
age it contained. 


Murray POLNER 





Some Characteristics of American Ne- 
gro Leaders, by T. P. Monahan and E. H. 
Monahan. American Sociological Society. 
110 pp. $1.25. 


Data for this study have largely been 
drawn from the 1950 Who’s Who in Col- 
ored America, which contains relatively de- 
tailed information on almost 3,000 Negro 
“celebrities.” The authors, T. P. Monahan 
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and E. H. Monahan, are connected with the 
Philadelphia Municipal Court and the 
American Friends Service Committee, re- 
spectively. 

The analysis clearly shows that the west- 
ward trend of the white population and its 
leadership have a counterpart in the north- 
ward movement of the Negro. The northern- 
born Negro continues to achieve distinction 
to a much greater degree than the southern- 
born Negro. Only about half of those listed 
as born in the South have remained there. 
The flow of talent, however, resembles the 
tide of Negro migration as a whole. 

Compared to other listings, Negro women 
receive greater recognition among their 
group than do white women. The family 
relationships of the Negro leaders are much 
like those found for outstanding men in gen- 
eral: they marry to the same degree as the 
general population, but about six to seven 
years later; those who marry show a high 
proportion of childlessness and an insufh- 
cient number of children to replace them- 
selves as families. 

Occupationally in the North no one pro- 
fessional group predominates, although 
nearly half of the southern leaders are em- 
ployed as educators. The clergy account for 
only about one-tenth of the whole. These 
men more often have graduated from col- 
lege than persons in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, but they do not yet show as frequent 
an attainment of the Ph.D. degree. 

There is some evidence of social adapta- 
tion. Where opportunities are available in 
the North, the leaders’ occupational pursuits 
are varied. In the South they are strongly 
Democratic, and lean to the Republican 
party in the North. In the North these lead- 
ers show greater afhliation with the Episco- 
palian, Catholic, and Congregational 
churches than in the South. Such contrasts 
suggest that in the northward migration 
there has been an assimilation of northern 
culture. 

Should Negroes consider making their 
career in the South? Only 47 percent of 
those listed in Who’s Who in Colored 
America live in the South, but 68 percent 
of the American Negroes are found there. 
The comparison is not really as sharp as it 
appears, because opportunity often begets 
(in the North) recognition and leadership, 
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and the lack of it dissipates ability. Never- 
theless, if self-improvement among the Ne- 
groes is a goal to be sought after, then here 
is a serious dilemma. 

The Monahans have turned out a collec- 
tion of extremely useful data. Individuals 
who want to provide active leadership in the 
current integration efforts would do well to 
read carefully this interesting analysis. 


FRANK MEISSNER 





Arshile Gorky, by Ethel K. Schwabacher. 
Published for the Whitney Museum of 
American Art by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 159 pp., ill. $8.50. 


This attractive, lavishly illustrated volume 
appears a decade after the suicide of the per- 
son it deals with in pictures and prose—the 
eminent American artist, Arshile Gorky 
(1905-1948), who was born in a small village 
in Turkish Armenia and baptized Vosdanig 
Adoian. Apart from a short preface by the 
Whitney Museum’s Lloyd Goodrich, and a 
slightly longer introduction by Professor 
Meyer Schapiro, the text was written by the 
painter Ethel K. Schwabacher, who first met 
Gorky in 1928, later studied with him, and, 
along with her husband, the lawyer Wolf 
Schwabacher, assisted the artist until his 
tragic, though not entirely unexpected, end. 

Like Van Gogh, like Pascin, the Arme- 
nian-American artist felt that he had reached 
a point of suffering too intense to be en- 
dured. Early in 1946 a fire in his studio 
destroyed a large number of his paintings, 
drawings, and books. A cancer operation in 
that same year left him a nervous wreck. 
Two years later his neck was broken in an 
automobile accident; in the same year his 
wife and children left him and their Con- 
necticut home to live with the maternal 
grandparents in Virginia. Lone, physically 
frustrated, and mentally unstable, he hanged 
himself in his home before his alarmed 
friends, Peter Blume, Malcolm Cowley, and 
others could come to his rescue. 

Upon his arrival in America, at the age of 
fifteen, Vosdanig Adoian adopted the pseu- 
donym “Gorky’—in Russian, “the bitter 
one”—and most of the years of his short life 
were bitter, indeed. As a child he and his 
family, like thousands of fellow-Armenians, 
fled from the fanatical Turks to Russian 
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territory; as an immigrant, the adolescent 
found a job at a rubber factory in Massachu- 
setts, but when it was discovered that he 
used his time to sketch, he was discharged. 

Readers—of whom there should be a great 
many—will find food for thought in this 
excellent biography written with warmth 
and understanding. Gorky’s life fell into a 
period not conducive to the development 
and growth of the arts. The depression set 
in before he had been able to achieve even 
a modicum of success, and his poverty was 
at one time so great that he could not even 
purchase canvas and paint. For many years 
he was without a dealer. It was only in 1945, 
rather late, that success came to him through 
the one-man show Julian Levy gave to him 
in New York. Thereafter came the hammer 
blows of fate. Ironically, full recognition 
arrived only three years after the painter’s 
death with the Memorial Exhibition that, 
from the Whitney Museum, traveled to 
Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

Gorky was a very serious painter in the 
abstract vein who, having been influenced 
by Cézanne, Picasso, Miro, and the Surreal- 
ists, found his own style, producing dream- 
paintings to express his inner conflicts in 
unconscious symbols of a magic power. Into 
his best works he poured all his “feelings of 
love and fragility and despair,’* creating, 
through a voluptuous application of pig- 
ment, rich dramatic images now often imi- 
tated by the new generation of painters born 
in the Depression Era. No one familiar with 
the non-figurative language of twenticth cen- 
tury art will be able to resist the nocturnal 
charm of his sensitive oils, and no one will 
read Mrs. Schwabacher’s book without a 
sigh. 

What a pity Fate did not allow him to 
teap the fruits of his fame and to develop 
further and more fully his poetic genius, for 
the eight color plates and seventy black and 
white illustrations reveal that Gorky, the 
artist, was still in the process of growing at 
the time when his name became widely 
known here and abroad. Understandably, 
Mrs. Schwabacher defends him against a 
charge that has frequently—and justifiably— 
been leveled against him, namely, that (as 
she herself cannot help admitting) he often 


* Meyer Schapiro, in the “Introduction.” 
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looked at nature through somebody else’s 
eyes and at the work of one famous col- 
league through the eyes of another contem- 
porary master: 

This did not diminish his own highly original way 
of seeing; nothing could. In fact, this was a genuine 
part of that very way. He used their eyes as well as 
his own, impersonally, as purveyors of fact or arti- 
fact. What he saw became letters of an alphabet; 
using that alphabet he composed words, sentences, 


poems. 

Well put though this is, it is, unfortu- 
nately, not entirely true. His facility, dexter- 
ousness, and versatility were, perhaps, the 
only enemies he ever had: he looked too 
long at Picasso, Leger, Miro, and many 
others, borrowing from them so unabashedly 
that everyone can see the sources from 
which many of his concoctions are derived. 
For fairness’ sake it must be added here that 
even where he was not original, he remained 
a very cultured and sophisticated chef, able 
to produce a tasty dish from numerous in- 
gredients. Only in his last years, and espe- 
cially in the highly fruitful summer of 1947, 
did he permit his inventive talent to come 
to the fore. It is, alas, idle to speculate on 
whether this development towards greater 
freedom, towards full emancipation from 
Modern Academicism might have continued. 


ALFRED WERNER 





American Moderns: From Rebellion to 
Conformity, by Maxwell Geismar. Hill and 
Wang. 265 pp. Cloth $3.95, paper $1.95. 


Few American literary critics keep up with 
contemporary novelists as well as they do 
with the acknowledged masters of earlier 
decades and generations. More is written 
about Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, and Henry 
James than there is about our present-day 
novelists. 


Maxwell Geismar, who has published 
three major studies of American novelists of 
the past, does not blind himself to the sig- 
nificance and excellencies of the men who 
are creating modern American literature. In 
this book, Mr. Geismar analyzes not only 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Steinbeck, 
and Dos Passos, but also devotes as much 
thought and space to Norman Mailer, Nel- 
son Algren, Saul Bellow, James Jones, and 
Herman Wouk. In addition, he offers us the 
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first serious critical studies of the work of 
J. D. Salinger, William Styron, and John 
Howard Griffin. It is a measure of the con- 
tribution of Jewish writers to our literary 
scene that so many of the novelists and short 
story writers under discussion here are 
Jewish. 

Mr. Geismar does not praise the work of 
Wouk or of Salinger, yet his probings are 
sharp and persuade us that his judgments 
are accurate. Of Salinger, he writes that the 
young man (he calls Salinger “The Wise 
Child”) manages to describe Jews without 
labeling them as such, as though he were 
reluctant to place himself in the same group 
with his fellow-Jews. In an analysis of Sal- 
inger’s recent short story in the New Yorker, 
entitled “Zooey,” Mr. Geismar observes: 
“Isn’t it odd, in Salinger’s synthesis of East- 
ern and Western religions, that only the 
Jewish faith, like the Jewish faith of the 
family, should be barely mentioned, and in 
effect is omitted?” He points out that “this 
predominantly Jewish middle-class urban 
circle” ends up like an “exotic Irish and 
Druidic” group. 

In puncturing the overblown reputation 
of Herman Wouk, he caustically stresses 
how Wouk has become a spokesman for 
conformity and mediocrity. Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar is not favorably received by the critic, 
who considers it to be a book which has 
“the effect of a lobotomy upon the national 
spirit.” 

In spite of the fact that American Mod- 
erns is a seemingly slight book, it contains 
original material, shrewd judgments, and 
excellent guidance to current American writ- 
ing. Mr. Geismar’s reputation will be further 
enhanced by the publication of this book. 


Harotp U. RrsaLow 
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Important 
New Publications 





A TREASURY OF JEWISH FOLKLORE — Edited by Natuan AusuBEL 


Stories, traditions, legends, humor and songs of the Jewish people. 750 stories, 75 songs 
with music. Uniform with TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE............ $4.50 





A TREASURY OF JEWISH POETRY 
—Edited by NaTHAN and Marynn AUSUBEL 


This is a full-scale, comprehensive anthology of Jewish poetry of all times and all places, 
covering all aspects of life. There is no other such anthology available in English ..$5.95 





A TREASURY OF JEWISH QUOTATIONS—Edited by Josern L. Baron 


10,000 new thoughts; the first and only compendium by and about Jews that covers all 
aspects of life, secular and religious, classified according to subject. Thousands of items 
never before published in English and from sources never before tapped........ $5.95 





PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
—By NaTHAN AUSUBEL 


Full-scale picture-story of the Jews from Biblical times to the present: the great dramatic 
background, the rich heritage, and the incomparable spirit of a people. More than 1200 
illustrations 





A BOOK OF JEWISH CURIOSITIES—By Davin M. Hausporrr 


From thirty-five centuries of Jewish thought, 1000 selections from the Talmud, the Mish- 


nah, the Midrash, etc. Fascinating, strangely prophetic, of significance in every phase of 
Jewish life 





JEWISH COOKERY—By Lean W. Leonarp 


For the modern woman, with traditional recipes and new Israeli recipes, information 
about ceremonies and special dishes, homemade wines, marketing, dietary laws. INTER- 


PEATION AL COGN, TOR, SNS ossccc0n.sieitisetinesicwacbeeccicuiesieics s eerwierrer $3.00 


FOR SALE IN ALL BOOKSTORES OR DIRECT FROM 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, Incorporated 
419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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A History of American Labor, by Joseph 
G. Rayback. The Macmillan Co. 459 pp. 
$6.00. 

The Crisis of American Labor, by Sid- 
ney Lens, Sagamore Press. 318 pp. $6.00. 


These two books complement each other 
to their mutual advantage. The first is a 
scholarly and mildly sympathetic survey of 
the historical development of American 
labor from Colonial times to the present; 
the second generally assumes the back- 
ground knowledge provided by Professor 
Rayback’s book and concentrates its discus- 
sion on the contemporary problems and 
predilections of organized labor. One author 
is academic and expository, with a point of 
view that is at once objective and limited; 
the other, being passionately involved in the 
status and strength of labor, approaches the 
activities and attitudes of contemporary 
unions with a personal bias that gives verve 
and vitality to his critical conclusions. 


A History of American Labor explains 
that late in the eighteenth century the 
growth of manufacture had gradually created 
an economic cleavage between thriving em- 
ployers and ill-paid employees and that this 
drove the latter to form craft unions and 
political parties. The author describes their 
early temporary successes but stresses their 
repeated failures owing to economic depres- 
sions or to adverse court decisions. Through- 
out the nineteenth century and well into 
the 1930’s the author’s narrative reveals a 
sorry picture of American working condi- 
tions. Labor was repeatedly frustrated in its 
efforts at organization by unfriendly, if not 
hostile, judges and oppressed by ruthless 
and aggressive corporations. The story of 
adverse court decisions, of labor injunctions, 
of mass strikes broken by a brutal constabu- 
lary or by hired thugs makes grim reading. 


Professor Rayback presents the develop- 
ment of organized labor not in isolation but 
as part and parcel of American life. He 
describes labor’s political activities—both in 
forming its own parties and as a pressure 
group within a major party—as the normal 
behavior of a minority faction seeking bene- 
fits by democratic means. Although he dis- 
cusses the radical elements within labor, he 
stresses the fact that American workers have 
repeatedly rejected Marxism and are now 
overwhelmingly anti-Communist. 
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The fluctuations of union membership— 
deterioration and even collapse of unions 
during early depressions and quick resurg- 
ence in times of prosperity—are dealt with 
in detail. Thus, to cite a striking instance, 
the depression in the 1870’s brought about 
a drop in union membership over the nation 
from 300,000 to 50,000; yet a decade later, 
with conditions greatly improved, a success- 
ful strike on the Union Pacific caused mem- 
bership in the Knights of Labor to rocket 
within a year from 104,000 to 703,000. With 
the rise of the American Federation of 
Labor this fluctuation became less spectacu- 
lar but remained serious. It was only with 
the advent of the New Deal that labor was 
given Congressional sanction to organize 
freely and government encouragement to 
develop its present strength and status. 


Professor Rayback’s book would have 
been much livelier and more valuable if it 
had dwelt more on the lives and activities of 
the outstanding labor leaders and if it had 
made clearer the close relation between 
business unionism and our capitalist system. 
William Sylvis, the first significant labor 
ieader, is barely mentioned; nor do we learn 
more about Terence Powderly, Peter Mc- 
Guire, and others; a dynamic, radical leader 
like Harry Bridges is not even mentioned. 
Similarly, although AFL unions are treated 
at length, little insight is given into the 
causes and characteristics of what is known 
as business unionism. 


In The Crisis of American Labor the ma- 
jor thesis is that the dominant portion of 
organized labor, in the grip of business- 
union philosophy, has reached an impasse 
from which it must break loose if labor is 
to achieve its rightful place in society. Sid- 
ney Lens, a thoughtful organizer with much 
practical experience in union leadership, is 
optimistic enough to hope that this impasse 
can be broken. He points out that in the 
beginning American workers were more radi- 
cally oriented than any labor group in Eu- 
trope. Their leaders were devoted idealists 
who were ready to abolish the capitalist 
economy and experiment with various social- 
istic utopias. William Sylvis, whom he right- 
fully calls “one of the great unionists of this 
era,” dreamt of producers’ co-operatives as 
the solution: “We must adopt a system 
which will divide the profits of labor among 
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those who produce them.” Uplift and coop- 
eration were also the ideals of the Knights 
of Labor. Eugene Debs, a major labor leader 
in the 1890's, already held bright the vision 
that was to lead him into socialism. In dis- 
cussing the dedication of union officials to 
the labor ideal he remarked, “The labor 
agitator of the early days held no office, had 
no title, drew no salary, saw no footlights, 
heard no applause, never saw his name in 
print, and fills an unknown grave.” 

The emergence of business unionism with 
the rise of the American Federation of 
Labor gave organized labor a sharp thrust 
to the right. Thereafter it shunned politics 
and social ideals and concentrated on higher 
wages and the shorter work-day. This nar- 
row and selfish attitude caused AFL leaders 
to ignore the millions of unorganized work- 
ers, to embrace the prevailing philosophy of 
rugged individualism, and to emulate the 
precepts and practices of business leaders 
with whom they bargained for better work- 
ing conditions. Before long these labor lead- 
ers—even those who had begun as socialists 
—ran their unions in the way employers 
operated their factories: They became auto- 
cratic; they raised their own salaries; they 
provided themselves with luxurious perqui- 
sites. Most of them strove earnestly to im- 
prove the lot of their members, but they 
could do little in the face of selfish employ- 
ers and inimical judges. 

As Lens points out, “The tragedy of busi- 
ness unionism is not that it fails to do a 
good economic job for its individual mem- 
bers, but [rather] its tepid philosophy, its 
lack of solidarity, its loss of evangelism, and 
its excesses.” 

The rise of the CIO in the late 1930’s in- 
jected fresh idealism into the thinking of 
American workers. Socialist and Communist 
organizers worked heroically to unionize the 
large-scale industries and to inject social 
goals into the aims of organized labor. But 
the anti-Communist campaign, intensified 
by the outbreak of the cold war after 1946, 
turned most of these leaders into advocates 
of free enterprise and champions of the wel- 
fare state. They purged the CIO of its left- 
wing unions and accepted some of the prac- 
tices of business unionism—and are now 
merged with the AFL. The result is a “pov- 
erty of thinking” that keeps organized labor 
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in an intellectual strait-jacket of its own 
making. 

Lens argues eloquently that organized 
labor must find a new direction if it is to 
break out of its present impasse. With auto- 
mation constantly reducing employment 
and with world-wide political tension put- 
ting a damper on social striving, leaders of 
labor must re-vitalize the union movement 
or yield further to conservative pressure. To 
improve moral standards, however badly 
needed, is not enough. Nor will more de- 
mocracy within unions suffice. Lens advo- 
cates the combination of these two reforms 
with strong political actions as the most 
likely solution. He urges a return to the 
ideals and practices of the 1930’s—“com- 
plete the unfinished revolution begun in 
the 1930’s’—which in his thinking means 
greater attention to the unemployed, Negro 
workers, southern workers, white-collar work- 
ers, and the political goal of social unionism. 
He admits that his precept is “visionary” 
but insists that it has its “roots in reality.” 
These roots are tenuous, however, in view 
of ‘the fact that American workers, wedded 
to a middle-class philosophy, will need more 
than preaching from the top to drop their 
adherence to free enterprise and assume 
their rightful economic position in society. 


Cyar.es A. MapIson 





Victoria at Night and Other Stories, by 
Uli Beigel. Random House. 185 pp. $3.00. 


This collection of thirteen stories, contain- 
ing portraits of innocence and of innocence 
confronting experience, was written by a 
young woman in her early twenties. Some 
of them—such as “The Mourners,” “Letter- 
boxes Ought to be Yellow,” and “Sparrows” 
—teflect her European heritage (she spent 
the early years of her life in Austria, 
Germany, France, and England). She is, 
however, modern, Americanized, and liber- 
ated—as “The Game” and “Victoria at 
Night” amply testify—having gone to several 
schools in New York and then to Benning- 
ton, and having worked for a movie com- 
pany, the “Y,” and a market research firm. 
She is now settled in New York City, has 
recently married, and is currently working 
on ideas for two novels. Her publisher says 
she is unusual in having a first book of short 
stories published (several of them appeared 
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originally in The New Yorker, Mademoiselle, 
and New World Writing) before having 
published a novel, but tells us he was greatly 
impressed by her talent and maturity. He 
continues by saying, correctly, that the two 
universal motifs which run through this col- 
lection are the problem of love and loveless- 
ness—as in “The Green and Yellow Grasses” 
—and that of the relationship between the 
generations—as in “The First Alarm.” An- 
other and more fundamentally artistic way 
of approaching Miss Beigel’s work would be 
to trace the relationship in these stories be- 
tween sophistication and fantasy. There is 
a group of stories—““The Game,” ““The Snap- 
shots,” and the title story, for example— 
which portrays a “placid, free, wise young 
woman, not given to boredom or panic” but 
trying desperately to sustain a mask of cour- 
age and independence over the hysteria, fear, 
and inadequacy she feels underneath. In 
some of these she is the wilful child, and in 
others the post-Millay mistress of many 
lovers. There is another group—“The 
Merger,” “The Mirror Days,” and “The Bal- 
ancing Man,” for example—which portrays 
sur-realistically the nightmare of young peo- 
ple confronting the terror of love, or of 
nothingness, or of conformity. Somewhere 
in between come such stories as “The 
Mourners,” “The Poor in Spirit,” and 
“World Without a Sun,” which deal with 
the recognizable surfaces of life but which 
verge upon hallucination before they are 
through. 

Sophistication of manner, however, distin- 
guishes them all, for Miss Beigel has learned 
early, apparently, how to be up-to-date and 
clever in construction and point of view. She 
allows just enough of the story’s meaning to 
seep through so that the reader will have 
something to go on, but she never becomes 
overt enough to make it easy. She is indirect, 
elliptical, elusive and allusive: her openings 
are brisk and abrupt, and her endings are a 
curious blend of climax and enigma. At its 
best, this method is powerful and vivid; at 
its worst, it is expressionless. One should 
not, in fiction at least, play one’s cards close 
to the chest unless one has a “full house,” 
and Miss Beigel sometimes, in appearing to 
conceal something significant, turns out to 
have been bluffing. Thus the reader is now 
and again left wondering—as in ““The Game” 
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—just what it is that is bothering her people, 
or whether it is worth the trouble to find 
out. There is such a thing as letting artistic 
economy squeeze the story dry of emotional 
force. 

This story, though, illustrates the central 
image and postulates the key problem of the 
collection as a whole: one’s relationship to 
oneself and to others is an elaborate game the 
tules of which are imperfectly understood, 
but one must pretend with desperate calcu- 
lation to understand them if he is to remain 
in the running. The protagonists of these 
stories wonder intermittently whether the 
game is worth playing, but almost always 
they find themselves with no other alterna- 
tive. The story which explores this problem 
most clearly and profoundly, and, signifi- 
cantly, at the greatest length, “World With- 
out a Sun,” is also my favorite. Here, the 
liberated young woman, in the course of 
travelling to and attending the wedding 
party, in wintry New England, of a girlhood 
Gentile friend, meditates in a moving and 
convincing fashion, upon the relation be- 
tween her forgotten Jewishness, her child- 
hood, her adult bohemian life, and the 
conventional world of the Protestant middle 
class. Again, the climax seems to resolve only 
into another puzzle, but I sensed a weight 
of discovery which, although hard to define, 
felt real nevertheless. 

Nowadays, the hard-won lessons of Flau- 
bert, Henry James, and Joyce are imbibed 
by our younger writers with their mothers’ 
milk. And who is to complain at this? It is 
only when the manner is caught without the 
substance that the modern masters are a less- 
than-useful influence. The dramatic tech- 
nique is successful only when it increases the 
moving powers of a work, and not when it 
simply creates an impervious gloss. These 
stories are the work of an alert, intelligent, 
and imaginative sensibility. Although I am 
less overwhelmed by Miss Beigel’s preco- 
ciousness than her publisher—for some of 
her work is merely bright—I think she shows 
much promise in her variety and subtlety. 
When she learns to be hard and laconic 
without being at the same time brittle and 
metallic, perhaps in the less confining quar- 
ters of the novel, then she will be on the 
road to maturity. 

NorMaN FRIEDMAN 
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A Rabbi With the American Red Cross, 
by Ferdinand M. Isserman. Whittier Books, 
Inc. 334 pp. $3.95. 


As its title indicates, the book tells the 
story of a Rabbi who offered his services to 
the American Red Cross and was assigned 
by the United States Army to visit North 
Africa for that purpose. The book is a record 
of the Rabbi’s visits to Algeria, Tunisia, and 
the Middle East, including Palestine and 
Egypt; but it is more than a mere diary. It 
gives the reader a play-by-play description 
from the moment the boat sailed from a 
United States port to the time the author 
returned. It is written with social passion 
and gives an amazing revelation of contacts 
with all types of fighting men in the United 
States Army. 

To most laymen, the knowledge of Red 
Cross activities is superficial. Few know the 
universal scope of its ramified concerns nor 
of the large variety of causes which it serves. 
The author tells us of the inter-denomina- 
tional and inter-racial fellowship on and 
behind the battlefields under the American 
flag. Whereas the book deals mainly with 
the Red Cross and gives the reader a profound 
insight into its work, it does not omit to 
point out its weaknesses. However, one goes 
away with the impression that the over-all 
job of the Red Cross is magnificent. The 
author dispels many rumors about the Red 
Cross and gives us a clear picture of its 
usefulness. 

The book is written in narrative form, is 
very descriptive, and brings the reader into 
the heart of things. One gets a much better 
understanding of what our boys and girls 
had to go through, but one cannot help feel- 
ing that much is yet to be done by the Army 
and by the Red Cross to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the wounded and ease the burden of 
those that carry on the war. One gets the 
impression that there is still lacking that 
absolute co-operation between the Army and 
the Red Cross, which could make it easier 
for the Red Cross to serve and the Army to 
be served. 


In addition to the Red Cross work with 
which the author occupied himself, the book 
tells us much about the battlefields, the 
invasion and the emotional attitude of the 
average soldier going to the battlefield and 
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returning from it. An interesting chapter is 
the one dealing with the psychiatric work 
done on the battlefield and nearby. Like- 
wise interesting is the chapter dealing with 
Palestine. 

Upon reading the book, one feels as if he 
is traveling with the troops and is passing 
through all the vicissitudes of battle. It was 
not an easy task for the author, to go through 
these experiences and venture forth on an 
unpredictable mission on which he was met, 
in some cases, with enthusiasm and, in 
others, with indifference or even antagonism. 
The information he brought forth from this 
mission is of great value to the Army and 
to the Red Cross. It is also of considerable 
value to those of us who are not familiar 
with the services of the Red Cross and its 
all-around policies. The author’s contribution 
to the Red Cross in bringing about the 
“town hall” idea is of immense importance 
and proves how necessary it is to invite non- 
professionals to co-operate and how valuable 
their contribution can be at times. It is a 
book worth reading, and it will open up a 
new area for those who live in confined 
spheres of interest. 


A. E. ABRAMOwITZ 





Democracy versus Communism, by 
Kenneth Colegrove. Published and distrib- 
uted for The Institute of Fiscal and Politi- 
cal Economy by the D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 424 pp. $4.95. 


Until recently many boards of education 
have viewed the teaching of Communist 
history, theory, and practice as dangerously 
subversive. Teachers, sensitive to attack on 
ideological grounds, have been understand- 
ably reluctant to risk their livelihoods and 
reputations by attempting to instruct their 
students in so explosive a subject. This posi- 
tion of extreme caution was understandable. 
After all, no really appropriate high-school 
text was available that would systematically 
present the differences and similarities be- 
tween Communism and Democracy. And 
teachers, overworked and underpaid as they 
are, could not possibly be expected to de- 
velop curricula of their own. Yet, some of 
the more courageous and foresighted public 
officials were pointing out how necessary it 
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was “to know the enemy.” For instance, in 
1948—at a time when our World War II 
“honeymoon” with the Russians definitely 
came to an end—General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, in his inaugural address as President 
of Columbia University, said that “the truth 
about Communism is today an indispens- 
able requirement for the proper appreciation 
of the true value of our democratic system. 
. . . Ignorance of Communism, Fascism, or 
any police-state philosophy is far more dan- 
gerous than ignorance of the most virulent 
disease.” 

In 1953 a step in the right direction was 
taken. The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education—a non-profit organization chart- 
ered by the Board of Regents of the New 
York State Education Department — got 
money for a large educational project on 
Communism and Democracy. The consetva- 
tism and patriotism of the backers were 
beyond challenge. The Institute commis- 
sioned Dr. Kenneth Colegrove, a Harvard 
Ph.D. and a member of the Northwestern 
University Political Science Department for 
thirty-four years, to write a textbook on the 
subject. 

Three years later the fruits of these efforts 
were publicized. Aimed at the high-school 
level, Democracy versus Communism is 
quite definitely an anti-Communist text- 
book. In contrasting the two antagonistic 
ways of life, the author makes no effort to 
present the Communists’ justifications or 
rationalizations. Rather, his commitments to 
Democracy clearly shine through. The book 
is not devoid of “emotional appeal.” But it 
would be difficult, indeed, to prepare such 
a text for high-school pupils without drama- 
tizing the subject-matter. 

The reviewer—himself an escapee from 
Communist Czechoslovakia—finds the juxta- 
position of the material and the moral, spir- 
itual, and philosophical aspects of these two 
systems most intriguing—not the least be- 
cause of what he has learned from it about 
the roots of Democracy in America. For 
instance, the chapter entitled “What Is 
Democracy?” goes all the way back to the 
Greek City States and shows how the ideas 
and practices of Democracy have changed 
through the ages. One can clearly see where 
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the Magna Carta, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the Bill of Rights fit in. The develop- 
ment of the ideas of Communism is equally 
broadly conceived in Chapter 3. Plato’s 
Republic is the point of departure. Early 
Christian communities come in for an ex- 
planation, as do the experiments of the 
pilgrims in Plymouth, Massachusetts, and 
the settlers in Jamestown. It all seems to 
lead logically to the Communist Manifesto. 
We are then well armed for understanding 
the Russian October Revolution of 1917 
and its consequences so far. 

The facts are comprehensive in coverage. 
Armed with such an excellent background, 
an intelligent high-school student should 
have little difficulty in finding a spot for 
Premier Bulganin’s recent literary endeavors 
“on behalf of peace.” He might be slightly 
at a loss when trying to explain our reaction 
to these letters; but the frustration so suf- 
fered would be a good lesson. The doctrine 
of Democracy is by no means as clear-cut as 
that of Communism. There is wide scope 
for disagreement and compromise. Once the 
student—or anyone else in our society— 
realizes this, he is well on his way to becom- 
ing a true citizen of Democracy. 

The information presented in this volume 
has been gathered in accordance with strictly 
scientific procedures. The interpretation is 
fortunately not objective. After all, the pur- 
pose is to present a solid case for Democ- 
tracy. The high-school student should get 
factual and emotional ammunition for being 
effectively able to convince himself and 
others that variation on the theme of De- 
mocracy is far superior to any other socio- 
political system that Homo Sapiens has yet 
been able to develop. This book serves that 
purpose very well. As to the future, Dr. 
Colegrove does not leave anybody in doubt 
as to the way in which he thinks the fate of 
mankind ought to proceed. Yet, he is per- 
fectly willing to leave the decision up to the 
judgment of time, which “alone will tell 
how long this brutal [Communist] code can 
flourish, and whether in the end it will 
triumph over the more humane code of the 
Western World.” 


FRANK MEISSNER 








BOOKS 
On Yiddish In Israel 
A Letter to the Editor 


Mr. Heiman’s article in the summer issue 
of The Chicago Jewish Forum naturally in- 
terested me very much, and his taking up 
the cudgels on behalf of the linguistic scape- 
goat, Yiddish, touched off a sympathetic 
chord in the present writer, especially after 
the Kraslow piece in the American press, 
which, as I have pointed out in the Boston 
Globe, misrepresented the actual situation 
in regard to the prospect of Yiddish in 
Israel. 

It now devolves upon me to correct Mr. 
Heiman on a couple of important points. 
Omitting the matter of the misspelling of 
names, let me mention here that Sholom 
Aleichem never wrote a play or story called 
“Yente Telepente.” He would have been 
scandalized, could he have read the state- 
ment. It was J. Adler, under the pseudonym 
of Kovner, who wrote a series for the New 
York Forverts describing the antics of the 
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Jewish common shrew, Yente Telepente 
(not Telepende). The name was often used 
by anti-Forverts partisans as a by-word of 
vulgarity in the press. I can understand the 
opposition to such a performance on the 
part of the students twenty-five years ago or 
more; and despite the box-office success, it 
was poor judgment to put on that type of 
show—Yiddish or Hebrew. 

Worse still is the mis-statement that 
“There are no Yiddish books published in 
Israel except some pornographic dime 
novels” (p. 233, last paragraph). I receive 
handsomely printed books published in 
Israel in Yiddish almost every week. Indeed, 
Israel is becoming an important publishing 
center for Yiddish books by both American 
(Leivick, Baizer, Kliger) and Israeli (Sucke- 
wer, Mendel Man, Mordkhe Yaffe, and a 
score of others) authors. His pessimistic con- 
clusion must therefore, in the light of his 
unfamiliarity with what is now going on, be 
taken with a grain of salt. 


Cambridge, Mass. A. A. Ropack 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM is a quarterly magazine devoted to serious issues. 
It is non-partisan and is not subsidized by any organization or institution. Though 
primarily concerned with Jewish culture, it is also interested in preserving the cul- 
tural heritage of other minority groups and in the intelligent discussion of those 
economic, political, and social problems upon whose solution depends a healthy 


American democracy. 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM belongs in your home, your club, and your house 


of worship. You need us in the perplexities of these days. To carry on, we need you. 


Subscribe to THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


Urge your friends to subscribe 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $5.00 A YEAR 


179 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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... amd... a happy nem year 


IRVING S. ABRAMS 


We salute the courage and the vision of 
the pioneers whose arrival in this land 
of the free opened a glorious era in the 
life of Jewry. 


PAUL G. ANNES 


May the coming year bring the world 
nearer to peace. 


COL. JACOB M. ARVEY 


In our concern with the problems of our 
fellowmen we discharge a primary duty 
of free Americans. 


SAMUEL J. BASKIN 


The United States of America and the 
State of Israel share a profoundly mean- 
ingful partnership in making principles of 
democracy a way of life for all. 


DAVID BOROWITZ 


The magnificent morale of the American 
people in times of adversity stems from 
their unshakable conviction that our way 
of life is best. 


MORRIS S. BROMBERG 


To withhold help to Israel in these trying 
hours is to betray mankind’s noblest con- 
cepts of justice and fair play. 


HENRY L. BURMAN 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


In the enjoyment of our rights and liber- 
ties we must never forget the plight of 
Israel and stricken European Jewry. 


SAMUEL BYRON 


In the bitter hours of Jewish history, reli- 
gion has always been and will remain 
forever the sustaining force of our people. 


MORRIS DE WOSKIN 


Measures to quicken the realization of 
Israel’s economic independence should be 


of primary interest to Jewry throughout 
the world. 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 
City Treasurer, City of Chicago 


The treatment and the status of minon- 
ties in the United States is the true meas- 
ure of our social and political progress. 


ABRAHAM G. DUKER 

President, College of Jewish Studies, 

Chicago 
We must aid Israel to help itself; its pres- 
ervation and progress as a nation is a boon 
not only to all Jewry but to all mankind. 


HARRY J. DUNN 
President, Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 


It is historically true that no human 
agency has dried more tears and alleviated 
more suffering than the HIAS. 


SAMUEL B. EPSTEIN 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


From the days of Moses the greatest lead- 
ers of Jewry have always championed the 
concept of the brotherhood of men. Let 
us live up to our heritage. 


MICHAEL A. GERRARD 


The moral strength of America stems 
from its way of life and our willingness 
to defend it. 


ELMER GERTZ 


President, Chicago Council, American Jew- 
ish Congress 


In the preservation of our civil liberties 


and in the perseverance of our Bill of 
Rights lies the hope of a better tomorrow. 


HARRY G. HERSHENSON 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 
Our daily experience of freedom should 


be universally shared. May it become 
man’s proud possession. 


MARTIN HERWITT 


Responsible communal endeavor has al- 
ways been a prerequisite of sound Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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... amd... a happy nem year 


S. JESMER 


Anti-Semitism is as great a menace to the 
well being of democracy as it is to the 
Jew whom it aims to destroy. 


DAVID SAUL KLAFTER 


Mankind’s sole hope for permanent peace 
lies in following the leadership of the 
United States of America. 


DAVID A. KLEIN 


It is man’s own conscience that must and 
will prove the final factor for determining 
a more decent world. 


LOUIS A. KLEIN 


Humanity is doomed to destruction un- 
less the world outlaws forever the very 
concept of war. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 


We must aid Israel to help itself; its pres- 
ervation and progress as a nation is a boon 
to all humanity. 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ 


We need constantly prove our devotion 
to the Bill of Rights in order that we may 
defeat demagogues who would confuse 
and divide us. 


HARRY MARCUS 


Steadfast concern with the lot of common 
man is the prerequisite of civic minded 
citizenship. 


OSCAR M. NUDELMAN 


Rehabilitation projects in Israel, assistance 
to national organizations such as Hadas- 
sah, Hias, the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, and such other institutions, should 
be of great concern to the American Jew. 


HARRY PRINCE 


Let us help our youth realize its potentials 
as stalwart defenders of decency, right- 
eousness, and peace on earth. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
Pres., Chicago Chapter, Jewish Nat'l. Fund 


In the story of mankind the persecution 
of the Jew ran always parallel with the 
evil designs upon the freedom of the 
individual. 


BENJAMIN P. SAX 


The Jew has always fought and will 
continue to battle against regimentation, 
prohibition of inquiry, and disloyalty to 
the interests of the common man. 


U. S. SCHWARTZ 
Judge, Circuit Court of Appeals 


May deep and abiding faith in our insti- 
tutions be forever the guiding principle 
of Tue Cuicaco Jewisu Forum policies. 


CLEMENS kK. SHAPIRO 


These days of turmoil and changing 
world conditions must exact of us added 
vigilance in defense of our spiritual values 
and traditions. 


LAWRENCE G. SHENDER 


The business of saving lives, building 
Israel, and strengthening democracy is not 
finished. These same tasks await us in the 
year ahead. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG 


Peace and survival are one and indivisible. 
Mankind is one and indivisible. Our goal 
for universal peace and brotherhood is one 
and indivisible. 


MAURICE A. SMOLER 


The story of the Jew in the United States 
is a profound and a moving chronicle of 
selfless and dedicated devotion to Ameri- 
can concepts of democracy. 


ISIDORE SPINNER 


The Biblical precept “Love thy neighbor 
as you love thyself” is still the most effec- 
tive premise of the brotherhood of man. 
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MAX TARG 
President, Americans for Music in Israel 


The martyrdom of the Jew will not have 


been in vain if the State of Israel is en- Roosevelt University 


abled to persist as a free and an independ- 











ent nation. 
JOHN WALL * 
Let us in the year to come labor for our 
country’s unity, well being, and security ARTS, SCIENCES, 


from enemies within and without. 


COMMERCE, MUSIC 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


MEYER WEINBERG 
President, The Decalogue Society of Lawyers 


Respect for law and intense love for jus- 
tice have always been the characteristics 















































of the Jewish people. * 
430 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
The WABASH 2-3580 
JEWISH COMMUNITY nhac 
of CHICAGO 
Is Proud to = 
Honor — | 
His Eminence | 
ARCHBISHOP | A Hearty Salute and Best Wishes 
BERNARD J. SHEIL for a Happy New Year from 
at the 
MAN of the YEAR | a 
BANQUET to 
Saturday ARTHUR N. 
November 7, 1959 HORWICH 
6:30 P.M. General Chairman 
MORRISON HOTEL GREATER CHICAGO COMMITTEE 
Sponsored in behalf of STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 
State of Israel Bonds 
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all America chooses!" 





BRADLEY manuracrurinc company 
BRADLEY BUILDING - CHICACO 10, ILLINOIS 























Standard Securities 
& Management 
Corporation 


Specializing in 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES - INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


w 


69 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Carl H. Borak, President 

















Reorganization and Appraisal 
Service to Attorneys, 
Courts and Banks 








RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


e 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
AND COMPANY 


LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


First NATIONAL BanxK BLpo. 
Phone: STate 2-5908 
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THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of CHICAGO 








Complete Banking Services 
33 Years of Driendly TOP BANK INTEREST 




















D 2 p IN CHICAGO 
130 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 0 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
= - 
SOVEREIGN A Happy New Year! | 
from 
H Oo T E L AMERICA’S WORLD FAMOUS 
North Side’s Finest Hotel HEALTH RESORT 
Experienced Catering Executives 4 i 
for all social functions moor W AUKESHA BATHS 
WEDDINGS ... BANQUETS MUD 
— Famous since 1910 
MODERN SWIMMING POOL 4 
xk WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
6200 NorTH KENMORE AVENUE Visit The New Peacock And South Sea Rooms 
HAROLD E. BRIERTON, President 
Phone: BRiargate 4-8000 Waukesha Phone: Chicago Phone: 
Liberty 2-6661 VAn Buren 6-8900 
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The Devon-North Zown Ytate Bank 


2345 WEST DEVON AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 




















CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


MASON A. LOUNDY, PRESIDENT 





| Rosh Hashana Greetings from 
| THE BOARD OF JEWISH EDUCATION 
and 








THE COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES 


Serving all Elementary, Secondary and Higher 
Jewish Education Schools 





Puerto Rico’s | 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan 


einen 


Whether your visit to Puerto Rico is for pleasure or for business, 


you will add to the charm of your stay when you stop at the world- 
renowned Condado Beach Hotel. 


seehianeineniaiad 








. .. A paradise island where the temperature varies between 73° and 
79° most of the year. 


FOR YOUR DAILY BREAD 


ask for 


ROSEN’S RYE BREAD 
every day of the year 
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ae 


i 
| EW EA $e THE OFFICERS AND THE STAFF OF 
YEARS Yay: 


POTATO 
CHIPS 











Extend to the Jewry of Chicago | 


BELL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


the Weather Bell corner 


CORNER OF MONROE AND CLARK 
Chicago 3, Illinois Financial 6-1000 


Their Warmest Wishes for 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 























NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


Styletone, tue. from 


| SEASON’S GREETINGS 








1411 South Michigan Avenue MR. and MRS. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS NAT M. KAHN | 
LESTER G. REES, President Highland Park, Illinois 














EEE 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS E. E. MCELDOWNEY 


from 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR 
KENNY PAPER COMPANY 


189 West Madison Street 
822 SOUTH MAY STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Chicago 2, Illinois 
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3300 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Wish all their friends, relatioes and Kol Isroel 
A Happy and Prosperous Aew Wear 


Ww 


THE VERY PROBLEM OF ISRAEL IS THAT IT BECOME 
SELF-SUPPORTING. THE REALIZATION OF SUCH 
A GOAL IS A CHALLENGE TO ALL JEWRY. 
THIS CHALLENGE MUST BE MET.... 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


MR. and MRS. JEROME M. SAX 


LCOS OOS SS BSS WW BBWS WW G BBWS WSS BSB BBWS BVSBBWVSBSWSFB BBB FVWAWSWSWVWSWAWSBWSAVA*A*A*VW*ASS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LET A WHITE WAY SIGN 


Be Your Salesman 
WHITE WAY Electric Sign & Maintenance Co. 
1317 Clybourn Avenue MI 2-6580 
{ 


Thomas F. Flannery—President 
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May we serve you... 


2 American National Bank 
= and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE at WASHINGTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





BF HGF GBH BBS BHSHOSSS VSB VBS SSVSVS SSAA SWSSAsAseeF 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


MR. and MRS. HENRY W. KENOE 





























ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. SEYMOUR BERMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OOOOH OBB BBS BBB BBWS BSF GSS GS GSS SSS VE VVS SSAA SIT VE VAAAVAF 





CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


SO 8B HBB BS GF BBG BSG HWS OGWS VSS SVSVSFB VVSV SVS SASS AVsWSVAAAAVAAAASF 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS FROM 


THE CHICAGO FEDERATION OF THE UNION 
OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


RABBI RICHARD G. HIRSCH, Executive Director 
———— eee 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
MR. AND MRS. MAURICE A. FRANK 


763 Grove Street Glencoe, Illinois 











vou... | 


— 


| 
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MOTEL APARTMENTS 
8401-11 BYRON AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH 
oe 


““"YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME“’ 














New Bedroom Apts., Equipped With Complete Kitchens, 
Cross-Ventilated and Furnished for Your Relaxation 
and Comfort. Television, Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Two Blocks From Ocean. Private Free Parking. 
Low Rates. Rentals Day, Week, Month or Season. 
For Reservation Call Miami Beach UNion 6-9314, 6-3487. 
Owned and Managed by The Jerzo!l Corp. 








AIR CONDITIONED 





Reasonable rates throughout — 


the year. 
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Rosh Gashana Greetings 


from 


Mr. and firs. Max KH. Bresduer 








Chicago, Illinois 





Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. JACOB GOODMAN 
Elmwood Park, Illinois 





SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. SAMUEL N. KATZIN 
5530 South Shore Drive 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








ae Saint 


























Warmest Wishes 
for a 


Happy New Year 


* 


JUDGE 


WILLIAM J. TUOHY 











Sincere Wishes 
for a 


Happy New Year 


* 


JUDGE 


RY L. BURMAN 
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SALK, WARD & SALK A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
INC. 
from 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar P. Anstett | 
and Paul... 
. and Johnny... 
11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
and Mark... 
Chicago 3, Illinois | 
Phone: CEntral 6-0825 HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 



































Season’s Greetings from 


| H. A. SAYRE & CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 











Happy New Year from 


I. HOLZMAN & CO. 


Established 1910 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
| 5331 West Madison Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
| Telephone: EStebrook 9-3262 











Season’s Greetings from 


SEAMAN BAG CO. 


H. L. SEAMAN, President 
Ww 
2512 South Damen Avenue 


SOLOMON DRUGS, Inc 


Since 1912 


1121 NORTH STATE STREET 








Chicago 10, Illinois 
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48 48 


SINAI KOSHER STAR 
SAUSAGE FACTORY 


3351-3359 SO. HALSTED STREET 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


® 


WORLD FAMOUS 


Demanded exclusively by lovers of 
quality foods 


GUARANTEED KOSHER AND PURE 


48 48 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
ARTHUR H. BEERMANN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SEE 


University Blend Tobacco 
“The Blend of Tomorrow” 
FOR DISTINGUISHED PIPE SMOKERS 


M. B. Siegel Associates 


Distributors 


3256 NORTH HALSTED STREET 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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WASHINGTON’S MOST 
FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE 
WILLARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now at your service: 


NEWLY INSTALLED 
MODERN KOSHER KITCHEN 


AN ABBELL HOTEL 








ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


From 
CONGRESSMAN 


SIDNEY R. YATES 


NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


PSO BB BS SSF VASA S SSSA AAVAAVTSF | 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


SERVICE 
DECORATING COMPANY 


PAINTING & DECORATING 
3848 North Clark Street 


a oer nei 
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Season’s Greetings from 


SAMUEL F. HILLMAN 
President 


e 


Peoples 
National Bank 


“A Bank For All People” 


ee nes maa Rene 


OGDEN AT MADISON, CHICAGO 
® 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Member Federal Reserve System 




















Season’s Greetings | 


from 


ANNES 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


a 








4810 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVE. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 














ve 


American Buff Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| HIGH GRADE COTTON BUFFS 
| AND POLISHING WHEELS 


2414 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


| Chicago 16, Ilinois 











GREETINGS FROM 


Metalcraft 


CORPORATION 





ww 


810-12 N. ORLEANS ST. 


Chicago 10, Illinois 





| BEN P. SAX, Presment 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM 


Col anil Mes. Jacob NI]. Arvey 


Chicago, Illinois 





ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


To All Our Customers and Friends 


OVERLAND PRINTING COMPANY 


JACK SALENGER, President 










































1001 West Washington Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 
SEASON’S GREETINGS SEASON’S GREETINGS 






from 


se 
The 
COSMOPOLITAN \ 1 f \ ll f f 
NATIONAL BANK e 
of CHICAGO 
st 
CLARK STREET and 
| CHICAGO AVENUE 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
| SAL J. RUSSO 
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Season’s Greetings from 


WILLIAM 


A. POPE 


COMPANY 


w 


Heating & Power Plants 


INSTALLATION 
REMODELING 


* 
26 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET 
| Chicago 6, Illinois 


Puone: STate 2-4400 








POWER PLANT PIPING | 











Season’s Greetings 


x4 


A. Epstein and Sons 
ENGINEERS 
w 


2011 PERSHING ROAD 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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BIENENFELD 


GLASS CORPORATION 


OF ILLINOIS 


> 
Chicago’s Most Complete Stock 
of GLASS 
w 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Is Our Specialty 
ok 


1525 WEST 35th STREET 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-8400 























go 


et a 











HARTMAN FURNITURE and 
CARPET COMPANY © 


Over 50 Years in Business 











220 WEST KINZIE — Phone: MOhawk 4-2800 


Across the street from the Merchandise Mart 








A Complete Line of DECORATOR FURNITURE and CARPETS 


ELMER H. MORRIS, President 















































A Happy New Year 


IRWIN, SIDNEY & EMMANUEL GOLDMAN 


CENTURY FABRICS COMPANY 


845 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 





May the New Year Holidays bring joy to our friends everywhere 
FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Season’s Greetings from 


MR. AND MRS. SAUL J. GROBAN 
330 Diversey Parkway Chicago 14, Illinois 
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We are pleased to announce that we have moved to a new home at 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, ground floor, where our spacious quarters and an en- 
larged, experienced office staff will enable us to maintain and 
excel our usual reliable service to our customers. 





NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ COMPANY 


WORLD WIDE INSURANCE 
SURVEY & SERVICE AGENCY, INC. 


Insurance Management 








OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
Michigan 2-3020 


548 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 11, Illinois 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. from 


SEYMOUR FISHMAN | a spon WEINRAUB 


431 Roscoe Street 


Chicago AND FAMILY 








camaiaie 











and... 


w 
WESTHEIMER AND COMPANY 








Chicago 





134 S. La Salle Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | 
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MORITZ J. KLEIN, President 


Wishes you a very Happy New Year and 
invites your patronage whenever in need of 
men’s smartest apparel at reasonable prices 


Stylebilt 
HILTON CLOTHES 


AND HABERDASHERY 


3200 LINCOLN AVE. 


Chicago 13, Illinois 


— 


(Lincoln at Belmont) 























Edward DON & Co. 


SUPPLIES, FURNISHINGS 
and EQUIPMENT 
for 


institutions, hospitals, soda fountains, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
cafes, taverns 


2201 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Phone: CAlumet 5-1300 


50,000 ITEMS SOLD BY 


DON 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





ABRAHAM LAZERSON, President 
HERMAN LAZERSON 
BERNARD LAZERSON 


Solar Light Mig. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


For Homes, Hotels and Stores | 


x4 


400 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Phone: CHesapeake 3-6262 




















— — 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


LOUIS L. COHEN 


DDD BDV WWD VW GB WSS VSS TF VIS VVVVVWVWSW VT VV VWTVV*W*WA*ASAS® 


Season’s Greetings 


from 
MR. & MRS. JOSEPH S. GRANT 
DD VWWVWW* BV WF BVVWVWSWVFVWWZWUw FB BVW®W® WWW WW W*VWUVW*W27WA SD »e2te22 eee > > @ & 7272727227 AASD 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


LEWIS FORD, INC. 
2700 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 


PDO DDB BBV WHS GVVNS WOT VST VVVST VIS VAAAAF 





NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


MR. & MRS. M. T. HORWICH 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Season’s Greetings from 
PARNELL CLEANERS & DYERS 


510 WEST 31st STREET - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
SAMUEL LEVIN, President 


New Year Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. MAURICE H. KAMM 


b 


BBB BS BBG BF BSS BSB BASS SBVSTSVATWFWS BAA ATA BSS 


HAROLD E. FRIEDMAN 
GRAND MASTER, PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE WEST 


Extends sincere wishes for a very Happy New Year 
to friends, relatives, and to Kol Yisroel 


SEASON’S GREETINGS to 


PAUL G. ANNES and 
THE CHICAGO CHAPTER, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
FROM A SINCERE FRIEND 























ETE 6 ana 
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New Year Greetings from 


JUDGE and MRS. HYMAN FELDMAN 
and Daughters 
INA and SUSAN 


DBF SSBF BB BSF FB HBF BS GHGS HS GH BGG BSF BSF BASSAS VWF VAAAVA TAA 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


MR. and MRS. HAROLD L. ROSENBERG 
3726 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 13, Illinois 








88 8 8 BF 8 GF OOF VBS VSB FS VV VAST ST VA*SVA*AAVAAS 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR FROM 


SAMUEL S. CAPLAN 
MARVIN Envelope & Paper Company 


2040 W. North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


> . 
Season’s Greetings from 


JUDGE & MRS. HARRY H. MALKIN 








CES OS ST OSB BSS GG GOB BOOS VS SSS VISTAS SA VATA SVAWAAS 


New Year Greetings from 


MR. and MRS. SAUL D. TANNENBAUM 
4880 Marine Drive - Chicago 40, Illinois 


OOO OSS BBWS SS SSS SVSs VESTA VAAVAATVAeF 





POSS S SSS SVS SVTAVAAVTTTATF 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. AND MRS. LOUIS A. SHERMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











0h 0 SF OG HSB BBWS WT VA VAAAAVTF 


PERFECTO GARCIA & BROTHERS 


Finest Havana CIGARS 
412 South Wells Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 


FACTORY — TAMPA, FLORIDA 





New Year Greetings from 


| 8 GF HOOF HOSS FBSA VS VPVSVVWASAABSAS*AVASF 


MR. & MRS. JACK DAVIDSON 
= Chicago, Illinois 
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UNITED BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 








FROM ve 

TUCK-POINTING 
HARRY PULVER 
WATERPROOFING 
ieaanoee And General Mason Work 
Pulver Machinists Supply C te 
ulver Machinists Supply Co. 
7 EAST HARRISON STREET 

27 N. Jefferson Street Chicago 5, Illinois 


Telephone: WAbash 2-6334 


Chicago 6, Illinois Branches 


New York: 254 West 54th Street 
Indianapolis: Insurance Building 











STRIKE BACK AT CANCER ... 


... LEARN THE FACTS 


American Cancer Society 


(This advertisement contributed by S. J. L.) 


’ 


DD BBB GBB BB BW BGG BBWS GSB BSB BSS FBBVVSVSVSVSVSVSVSVSVWSBVTVVWSVWSWVVWSWSVW*WSAWSVW*ASZS 


A Happy New Year from 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
and DR. and MRS. MAX THOREK 
850 West Irving Park - Chicago 13, Illinois 


DODD DGG BBB HBSS GBB VVSBVSBV VSB VSVVSSVVVVVVVWVASVSVSTTD*ASGASF 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. SIDNEY RUBENSTEIN 
2345 Maple Lane Highland Park, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
JUDGE and MRS. HARRY G. HERSHENSON 


SSS BWW B BBWS SVB BWW BVBVBVBVBVVWS FG VPS VVVSVVWSVVWVSB BWV VSBV VT TV VVVVTA*S 


Happy New Year from LEON ZIMMERMAN and SONS 


CAPITOL PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 
1346 West Concord Place Phone BRunswick 8-5432-3 


eee 


Season’s Greetings 


from 


JUDGE and MRS. SAMUEL B. EPSTEIN 





JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difficult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntral 6-8400 


NORA 


A. J. COX & COMPANY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 


NNR RRR 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. MAURICE B. LIPPMAN 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


SOCOM SS SS DS WWVS FS VAST VF VATA FVATDAAS 





S&S BS SST Vette 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


from 


MR. and MRS. LOUIS ROVNER 


SEG HOG VSS OBB VVVSSBVVAVVVF VVVVT VV VAT VTVWFWVV2s 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MR. & MRS. ABRAHAM LIEBLING 
3750 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 13, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


| THE 
BORDEN 
COMPANY 


Ww 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ALPER & SULAK 
Couturier Creativeness in FURS 


Designers, Custom Makers 
of Magnificent Mink 
190 North State Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-0487 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 


Midland Electric 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
LIGHT and POWER INSTALLATION 


571 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: WEbster 9-7258 








H. G. PRIZANT & CO. 


* 


AIR CONDITIONING, 
COOLING and VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS 


* 


3725 N. Talman Avenue 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


Phone EAstgate 7-1600 

























A Happy New Year 


For the Sake of Your Health 


Always Remember 


CAPITOL DAIRY CO. 


4236 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 15, II. 
3942 Ferdinand St., Chicago 24, IIL 





CHICAGO 


CUSHMAN 


MOTOR DELIVERY CO. 
Highway Division—Fast Freight Between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Detroit, 

Cincinnati and Dayton 
Chicago Office: 1480 West Kinzie 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
Phone: HAymarket 1-6613 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from ROSH HASHANA 
GREETINGS 
Mr. & Mrs. 
from 
BARNET HODES 
vx MR. and MRS. 
SOLOMON E. 


5555 SOUTH EVERETT AVENUE 
HARRISON 


Chicago 37, Illinois 












































PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 


1260 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





SOO 8 SF SF BF BHF BSF HS FBG OHS BF BVSVSSBVSVSFB VWF VWAWSFT VATW*ASVA*ATV*AA VASA 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
To all our friends and to Kol Yisroel 


from 
MR. and MRS. SOLOMON DINNER 
2919 West Catalpa - Chicago 25, Illinois 


SO 8 8 8 8 FF FF FF FB BSB GSSS FB VA SVSVSASF SSAA 





Season’s Greetings to Our Many Friends 


CHICAGO CONSUMPTIVE AID SOCIETY 


LEON ZIMMERMAN, President 
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In serving the needs of the Jewish 
household we have but scrupulously 
adhered to the high standards of 
quality indicated by our founders. . . 
That shall always be our policy. . . 


w 


VIENNA 


SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 


1215 South Halsted Street 


Chicago 7, Illinois 





Season’s Greetings from 


The North Shore Hotel 


Davis Street & Chicago Avenue 


Evanston, Ill. 


and 


The Central Plaza Hotel 


321 Central Avenue 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


oe 


Greetings from 


Saul Hlast 
and 71. DH. Logan 

















CHICAGO 
SMOKED FISH Co. 
950 Fulton Market Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Phone: MOnroe 6-5452 





Republic Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Co. 


1970 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Lincoln 9-5000 


| MANUEL B. KAPLAN, President 











QUALITY HOUSE 


Nationally Advertised 


LIQUORS, WINES 
and CORDIALS 
210 W. MADISON STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Season’s Greetings from 


Rubin Grais & Sons 


Leather Sportswear 


IF ITs 
SPORTSWEAR 
CALL 


325 S. Market St., Chicago 6, Illinois 





ae 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR From 


JOSEPH FISHER 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
For Judge of the Circuit Court, Cook County 


ELECTION, NOVEMBER 3, 1959 


SSBF OF BBB BSF FB FB BSB BSF VSS BG FBS F BF SSB SS BS FBV TVS SB SSVVTSASWSBS*AeAVSV*AA2V8F 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS From 


THE JEWISH NATIONAL FUND COUNCIL 
WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, Pres.; BERNARD SHULMAN, Honorary Pres.; RABBI WM. Z. NOVICK, Exec. Director 


OOOOH BOSS BSB BSS BSS OF BB HSS FGF BSF BSF BBWS SBWSVSVWSSBWAWSF WAG FVAWAWSAWASBAAA TS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. ISIDORE |. FEINGLASS 
5301 North Spaulding Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





































Season’s Greetings SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from From 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Stern MR. and MRS. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS RICHARD L. RITMAN 


9907 South Merrill Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


. . . More than the marvels of 
| Greece or the more hoary antiqui- 

Soeesssessssscrsssrcecrcc= 
| ties of Egypt, more than the accu- 


racies of modern science or the SEASON’S GREETINGS from 








inventions of modern industry, are 
these messages out of the Hebrew MR. and MRS. 
, JULES LENTIN 
centuries to every man and woman 
who wishes to think truly and to Seneca Hotel 


live nobly. . .. SamueL G. Smirx Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 





from 


A. J. GLICKSON 
and daughter 
Arlene 





A. J. GLICKSON BONDING & 
INSURANCE Co. 


Established 1910 











cS 


oe Raa et 





from 


THE SCIENTIFIC OIL 
COMPOUNDING CO. 


Ww 


“SPECIAL OILS FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


¥ 











me As scaccens eats 








LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


HOTEL 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


181 EAST LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Hospitality and Service 
‘at its Best 


> ee @& @ @ BBB BOF BOBO 8H T8828 8 DT 


a.p 


TYPOGRAPHERS 


222 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








Pe a a 











| Telephone: TAylor 9-7487 





SAMUEL WOLBERG 


Wishes You and Kol Yisroel 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


..- No Zionist is doing his duty unless he 
is affiliated with a Zionist organization, 
and no member of a Zionist organization 
is doing his duty unless he sees to it that 
his brother and sister are also doing 
Zionist work... 

Louis D. BRANDEIS 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
BEN N. VOLLEN 














HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS | 
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HOTEL 
P Li A Z A SEASON’S GREETINGS 





from 
Ww 
Facing Lincoln Park TERR ACE 
and 
Overlooking Lake Michigan APARTMENTS 
se 628 Lenox Avenue 
| 
NORTH AVENUE AND Miami Beach, Florida 
CLARK STREET 
Chicago 10, Illinois ° 




















O RN ER & New Year Greetings from 
SHAYNE, Inc. OSCAR L. PARIS CO. 


CARPETS — LINOLEUMS — RUGS 
REAL ESTATE TILES — FURNITURE 


and MANAGEMENT 
230 W. Monroe Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 











220 EAST GARFIELD BLVD. 








S& @& @ Se & Se Se Te Tee 222222440848 


WE WISH OUR MANY FRIENDS 
A VERY PROSPEROUS UNITED LIGH 


NEW YEAR INCORPORATED 
" ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 
| Mr.& Mrs.|. Deemar| ene scorn ttatene Seeee 
2912 COMMONWEALTH AVE. Chicago 21, Illinois 


Chicago 14, Illinois 





Phone: WEntworth 6-0763 








{$$ 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS BELDEN STR ATFORD 








from 
MEYER WEINBERG, President HOTEL 
THE DECALOGUE SOCETY 2300 N. LINCOLN PARK WEST 
Phone: Diversey 8-6610 
OF LAWYERS 
Chicago 14 
to e 
THE JEWISH COMMUNITY Accommodations 
For All Functions 
OF CHICAGO Business or Social 
AND TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION e 
OF THIS CITY AND ELSEWHERE Personal Attention of Highly 
Experienced Catering Executives 
This space paid for by M. W. - Completely Air-Conditioned 

















NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. LOUIS G. KOTIN 


and 


MR. and MRS. ARTHUR D. LEWIS 


’ 





SOB BD BBB BBB BH WSS BBB BSW SF BSF FSS SBSBSVVWSAF SA BVSASVSF SAS VASAAATASSAF 
New Year Greetings from 
E. P. STEINBERG 


ARCHITECT 
180 West Washington Street Chicago 2, Illinois 


ee & O88 OH BST BOSH B84 8H TTT FT TH HOH BSF BSH SS TSF HB OOS TAT TSH ATA SH ASH OS 





Season’s Greetings from 


CROWN GLASS CORPORATION 
600 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
MR. DAVID BOROWITZ and FAMILY 


SO OSS BBB BOSH OWS OBB SSS BF FHSS SSSFB FG GSS SSF FSGS VSS S SB SVVWSPAASF VV AVAASAAWSSF 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
BUILDERS 


5829 North Lincoln Avenue - Chicago 45, Illinois 








SOS BSF BBB GBF BS BSF BFF BSG SF SB FHSS BSS ASB VAS SSSVAASWAASIVeF 








ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 
MR. and MRS. A. PAUL HOLLEB 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 
MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. KRASNOW 


SO SF FF BB BFF BF 8 FF FBS FF SVS SSS SVSTSSAASISVATSAVAA AAs 





Rosh Hashana Greetings from 
JUDGE and MRS. U. S. SCHWARTZ 


> ee * & @ & OOO 28S OSS BSF SBS S FS BSB ST BBW TSBSF BAWSBWASF FB BAT ASBH TH AAA AAA AS 


A Happy New Year to All Our Friends and to Kol Yisroel 
from 


MR. & MRS. HAROLD H. ADELMAN 
Belmont Hotel Chicago, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. SYDNEY R. WEISBERG 


Rosh Hashana Greetings from 
MR. & MRS. ISADORE BRANDZEL 
Chicago, Illinois 
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New Year Greetings from 


APEX PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS 
311 West Superior Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 





OB BBG HGH GSGSHSOGBBVONW BAGS OGG BHO OOBOSHoOWOBOBSBVGS SF VWSSV SVS SS VVWSNS SST VA*ASAesVStF 


LEITNER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Food Service Equipment - Tavern Equipment 
| 2535 N. 25th Street - Franklin Park, Illinois 


Eee 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 
| MR. & MRS. GEORGE N. KOTIN 


OS DDS WS BBWS BB BBS BBS GB VSG GG BSB BSG BSS VSS VST VSS VASA AAAASVAAFTF 


THE CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL WORKS 
Manufacturing Chemists 
1715 South Halsted Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 








; : 
Season’s Greetings 


from 


MR. & MRS. DANIEL GOMBINER 


OO BBB BBB FB BSS BBB BBWS BS WS BSB GF VSS FBI VWSWSF BSB BWAWSWSBW FT FG BHAT ASB A DVAASF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


GLOBE GLASS & MIRROR CO. 
6820 North Western Avenue Chicago 45, Illinois 


Phone: ROgers Park 1-4700 


DOBBS BB BSB HBF OBHSFB BMS BSS BF BB BBS HSS BSS SSS FB BS SH FB FBBWAWAWAWAFT TABATA SBST 


6 











Season’s Greetings from 


DAVID DORIN 
2¥ South La Salle Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 





OB B88 BF BBG BHF BSF BF BH BSS F BFS SVAAWSASF AWAD AWAST ASSAF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 
MR. and MRS. SAMUEL SHKOLNIK 


7147 Cyril Court 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MR. & MRS. SAMUEL J. BASKIN 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 








WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 

from 

ABBELL, ABBELL & ROSENBLUM 


SBF BHO GGG OB GGG GOOG BSBBWSVSB BBW FB WBWVWAVWSVWSFS BWIEBVAWABWTWATWAAAS® 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. IRVING A. HORWITZ 
and son, Charles J. 


> & FTD® 278TV8TTOADAD 





ee eee ee 





Oe SS SSSA Tet Teese 


Rosh Hashana Greetings 5720 


THE SILBERMANS 
MILTON J. - MOLLIEH. - AVIVAI - ALAN HARVEY 


BH HGH GHOST WW (BS GSB VDSS FB VTS SV SF VFV VV VATS VA AAAAAS 





Season’s Greetings from 





MR. & MRS. ALEXANDER J. RIEFF | 
520 Stratford Place - Chicago 13, Lllinois 
SEASON’S GREETINGS | 


From ALDERMAN & MRS. SEYMOUR F. SIMON 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


BANNER WHOLESALE GROCERS, Inc. 
111-115 South Water Market Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YEAR’S GREETING from 


LAKE-RIVER TERMINALS, Inc. 
LIQUID CHEMICALS AND PETROLEUM | 








5005 South Harlem Avenue Berwyn, Illinois 
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Chicago National Bank 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 





Offers to Attorneys 

The BEST 
Atutomatic 

Fullest Cooperation Assured Cc O F a E E M A K E R 


BEST-brewed drip coffee — most flavorful, 
most preferred, everytime, because push- 
Telephone: Financial 6-2700 button automatic operation assures quality 

control. Eliminates up to 90% of attention, 
70% of labor required by ordinary manu- 


A COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


ally operated urns ... delivers more profit 
e per cup! 
For complete information, —o your 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
EDWARD CONTORER ae 


or write direct. 
Vice President and Trust Officer 


BEST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2620 W. Addison St. - Chicago 18, Ill. 























RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 


DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
1331 S. Michigan Avenue 


Telephone: WAbash 2-8313 


ECO OO BOB OOS SVS SVS SVS AVASVVAVASAF 


PHILIP REINISCH COMPANY 


Wishes You a Happy and Prosperous New Year 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


666 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 11, Illinois 





DDD DW DW DW WW BV WW WW DW VBVD WV DW VPVVWDVW®W BBV BW BV VB VVWWVWW*W VB VTVV VW VV VWWVW*V*WW*WWwVs*® 
Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


HARRY J. DIRECTOR, PResident 


COUNCIL OF TRADITIONAL SYNAGOGUES 
of Greater Chicago 


8 BG GF GOSS OS SSSS SSA VSTAVAAAVASSF 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. EMANUEL |. GOLDFINE 


5559 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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A Happy New Year from 


IRVING WEIN 


CLINTON WATCH CO. 


IMPORTERS 


* 


111 S. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


[mars HOTEL 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
* 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE RATES 


Eee 














ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 
UNITED PAPER BOX 


CORPORATION 


727 NORTH KEDZIE AVENUE 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 
SOCIETY CLEANERS 
AND DYERS, INC. 


Expert, Efficient and Elegant Service 
SOUTH: 5107-31 Lake Park Ave. 


Phone: PLaza 2-7100 


NORTH: 3144 W. Lawrence Ave. 
Phone: BRunswick 8-7000 


BURTON DITKOWSKY, President 











Best Wishes For 
a Prosperous Year 


from 


MR. & MRS. 


JUSTIN G TURNER | 


Los Angeles, California 


ee Oe SS SS SB SSS ST SVS VAAASTATTSF 





Rosh Hashana Greetings 


from 


Rabbi and Mrs. 
Abraham FE. Abramowitz | 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA 
GREETINGS 


from 


MR. AND MRS. 


CHARLES i. 
SWIBEL 


Chicago 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 
GEORGE M. WEINER, President 
BELMONT NATIONAL BANK 


Clark and Belmont Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
= 


New Year Greetings From 


THE 
IRA L. ARKIN CO., 
INC. 


IRA L. ARKIN, President 
NORMAN N. ARKIN, Exec. Vice Pres. 
4929 North Damen Ave. 
Chicago 25, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. MAURICE J. ZUBER 
and 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT GOLTER 


EEE EEE 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 
BERNARD SHULMAN 
AND SONS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
LOUIS T. HERZON 


5060 N. Marine Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


——————e 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 
DR. BERNARD SPIRO 


Marshall Field Annex 


Chicago, Illinois 
































A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO FRIENDS OF 
HIAS EVERYWHERE 


* 
HARRY J. DUNN, President 


Chicago Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society 





KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 


H.S. KAISER CO. 


Contractors - Engineers 
AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
3344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
Phone: NEvada 2-1400 


See Teeeeteee 





eee ee 


A Happy New Year from 


MR. & MRS. 
DAVID B. EISENBERG 


1419 HOOD STREET 
Chicago 26, Illinois 





POS SSS SSS SS SASVSF VT VAVAVAAATATAs 


HAROLD D. FRIEDMAN 


Chicago Construction Co. 
1200 Dell Road 
Northbrook, II. 


Extends to you heartiest wishes 
for A Happy New Year 





A Happy New Year 


BEST KOSHER SAUSAGE C0. 
TELAVIV KOSHER SAUSAGE CO. 


207 SOUTH WATER MARKET 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Samuel A. Broida, Pres. 
Phil Oscherwitz, Vice-Pres. 
Harry Oscherwitz, Sec.-Treas. 





eee 





wee 





Season’s Greetings from 


DUNN PRODUCTS 


Gloves — Aprons — Footwear 
Clothing for Industrial Workers 


1214-22 West Madison Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
EDWARD R. GLICK, President 





SOS FS BSW VESTS STSVIsTVTeSTAASTStF 


Season’s Greetings! 


ENGLEWOOD 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Jobbers and Distributors 


ELECTRICAL AND 
FIXTURE SUPPLIES 


5801-03 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 


eee eee eee 





> e222 ee 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
N. P. STEINBERG 
415 Aldine Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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LA SALLE CASUALTY COMPANY 


120 South La Salle Street 
SEYMOUR B. ORNER, President 
Phone: Financial 6-7500 








DSB DBBWBWBWB BVDV BSB BBW BG VOAGBS BDSG OWS HGS GGG BBB SBS VAG AVSA VIET AAAAAS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


IN CHICAGO 
Extends Greetings to Friends and Customers For a Happy New Year 
Roosevelt Road at Halsted Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 








SOO DSS BSB BSB BSB GBD VSB BHBBBSG OWOSSO FB VW VOSS SSS AVAS SAB AAASAASASF 


MORRIS R. DeWOSKIN & CO. 
HOTEL BROKERS 


105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: STate 2-9891 


DS OBB BBB WB BGS BHSSB BSG GHW SOS OBSS FS FSV BIAS ASTAATAAF ee Teeezeee 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 
MR. and MRS. MAX A. KOPSTEIN 
Chicago, Illinois | 








SOB B BB HSB WDB BBS BSF VW GS GG FBS GGG SSS VSB BSS AWASF VAS AAAASASTSTSF 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
TYPEFOUNDERS OF CHICAGO 


Subsidiary of Castcraft Printing Supply 
1100 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 24, IIl. 
DAVID L. KREITER, Sales Manager 


DBTBA WD BB BVWSB BF WB BBB BBWS BWSVSVS VSS BS GB HGS GG SSS VSS BAVA SBV*AAA*AS*WSASVS* TAF 













Season’s Greetings from 


THE 756 BUILDING GROUP 


Chicago, Illinois 


DSB OBB BBWS WSF BB WWF BSS VSS BOGGS SF VAISS SVS SV SVATSSASASAA VAG AStst 


CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 
2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


CONTINENTAL ART COMPANY 
1033 North Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 
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New Year Greetings from 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 
City Treasurer, City of Chicago 














BOGGS HBS WSS GF BVSS FBS VWVWSB VV VVVST VST VVVV VV 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. MAURICE J. NATHANSON 


New Year Greetings from 
STATE SENATOR 


MARSHALL KORSHAK 
134 North La Salle Street - Chicago, Illinois 


SOS SSF BB BF BSB SG FH GF BB GOOG HOB FS BST FSV BAAWAF TFA VAVA*SVAAS 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


RELIABLE DRUGS COMPANY 
110 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 11, Illinois 


LEO SSS MGB BBWS BSB VOWS GSS SSSA SWF VF SSS SSVVSTVAAVAASTAF 


Season’s Greetings from 


GEORGE J. TADROWSKI 








FG GG BBV SVS VS VV SB SV VAVA*AFA TT 


New Year Greetings from 


MICHAEL F. ZLATNIK 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rosh Hashana Greetings to my friends, relatives and to Kol Yisroel 


AARON De WOSKIN 


Chicago, Illinois 


S ’s Greeti 
eason’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. J. THEODORE HOLLANDER 


Tucson, Arizona 
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a: 
erome Osherow 


Custom Tailor of Distinction 

















ANNOUNCES: 


A new and revolutionary concept in truly 
custom tailored clothes for the man who de- 
mands the finest at the lowest consistent cost— 


YOU SAVE $50 to $75 A GARMENT 


THE IDEA: Many of my clientele are busy men, accustomed to making im- 
portant decisions; yet they often hesitate aimlessly, when trying to decide on 
the material for their suit or coat. 

For one such executive I decided to custom tailor a suit in advance, using 
material I personally selected. When he tried it on he was thrilled and I was 
grateful . . . because an idea was born, / had tailored this garment in my 
spare time. 

Now, in the precious hours otherwise lost between fittings and inactivity, 
I design and complete some remarkably good suits and coats with the same 
patience and workmanship which characterize my individually custom tailored 
suits, at upwards of $200.00 (of course the trousers must be individually 
tailored and this I will do). 

If you are accustomed to demand the finest, I invite you to come in and 
get acquainted. 











22 WEST MONROE 








Jerome Osherow CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Phone: DEarborn 2-2973 PARKING ACROSS THE STREET 





OOS OBS BBB BOWS HBSS GB BSVSB BD VV VWSVSF VOTH TTB VTA 8T8TSS 


For Better BOXES, Call MOnroe 6-6465 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX 
CORPORATION 


1500 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Packaging for all Industries 








SB OBB VSS BSB BSBA BSG BH HOSS BBWS SVSSVSF VSS SSFS VASAT SFSASTSAS 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. NATHAN A. MITTELMAN 
2440 North Lakeview Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 
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AMALGAMATED 
Trust & Savings Bank 


111 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago 3, Illinois 











PRODUCED AND BOTTLE D BY Joss both & dons Satad, (SHAE rf 
SMPORTED BY CRYSTAL WINE CO., CHICAGO, TLUNODIS, U.S.4 
SOLE BI STRIBUTORS 


























SHELLEY 
Steel & Fabricating Corp. 


Sheets - Strip - Plates - Coils 


Complete Steel Service 


WAREHOUSE and SPECIALTY 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 
1371-80 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 





In Honor of 


CAMP RAMAH 


CONOVER, WISCONSIN 
PAL. 


SOOO OOS WW WTS Y SSS BTS TASS TPBeAATe 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. BEN BROMBERG 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Camp 


Interlaken 
FOR BOYS 
EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 
A WONDERFUL PLACE 


Where Your Son Can Develop a Sound Mind 
In a Sound Body 


Glorious Environment—Inspiring Care and 
Instruction—Excellent Cuisine 


For Information, See or Phone 


JOSEPH KUPCINET 
2737 W. Catalpa Tel. AR 1-6610 


A Happy New Year 


from 


MORRIS 
SPECTOR 


Ww 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















A Happy New Year 


from 


Max A. Reinstein 





“Summit Service Satisfies” 


SUMMIT ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


1405 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
Phone: EAstgate 7-5975 
Chicago 14, Illinois 














New Year Greetings 


from 


Mr. & Mrs. 
H. D. HEYMAN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
IRVING PROJANSKY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ILNO 
KOSHER 
SAUSAGE 
COMPANY 








730 West 12th Place 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Serving the Jewish People with 
Kosher Delicatessen Products 
For Over 60 Years 


We Wish All Our Friends and Customers 
a Healthful and Prosperous 
NEW YEAR! 














Attractive Weekly Rates 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


WaBASH AVENUE at Roosrvett Roap 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


HArrison 7-7582 P. S. COOPER, Mgr. 


eee 


A COMPLETE SERVICE THAT SAVES 
WASHING - RENOVATING 
MANUFACTURING - COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL - DOMESTIC 
ESTABLISHED 
ALL FACILITIES - RELIABLE 


AUTOMATIC 
Venetian Blind Laundry 
1252 N. Noble St. EVerglade 4-8380 
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Season's Greetings 


from 


Max Richard Kraus 


Ww 
105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Ww 


PATENT AND 
TRADE MARK LAW 





The American 


Jewish Congress 
CHICAGO COUNCIL 


extends to you its wishes for 
A Happy New Year! 
ELMER GERTZ, President 


Mrs. SAM ROCKLIN, Pres., Women’s Div. 
MAURICE KLINGER, Executive Director 


New Year Greetings 
SCHOENWALD PRINTING 


& LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


817 West Washington Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


A Happy New Year from 


MR. & MRS. HARRY LEAF 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


Me. and Wes. 
George Mashbitz 


Chicago, Illinois 








Season's Greetings 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Tsidore Robin 


Chiraga, Illinnis 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


M1. and Mies. Joe Slew 


and 


Me. and Wes. 
Seymour Cigelnih 


Chicago, Illinois 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 


MR. & MRS. HENRY A. NAFT 


6609 South Whipple Street 


Chicago 29, Illinois 


THE ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 


of CHICAGO 
WISHES A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To all members and their families 


SEYMOUR BERMAN, President 
This advertisement paid for by a friend of Z.O.C. 
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Season’s Greetings. 
from 


MR. & MRS. HARRY SCHAFFER 


POSS BBB BTBTBWSVWSB BBWS VFS STATS SVASVSAWAAAVASe 











SOS OS SSS SST TVAT VAST AAVATVATVTSF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


MR. & MRS. MILTON H. MILLER 
“amen 


SS 8 88 SF 88 BF G8 GBF BS BOSS VV SF VIVA SPS SAA VATS Set 





ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS SAMUEL S. GERSTEIN 
424 Melrose Street 








Chicago, Illinois 


SO BF SF BS BH BBB HBF BHF VSS SSB SSW SAVWSVSVWSBSSWSAS*SVWAAAWSF 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


GABEL’S CLOTHING STORE 
733 W. Maxwell St., Chicago 7, Ill. - Phone: CAnal 6-6498 


108888888 SSF VS BVSVST SIS STSATSVASTAVASVASF 


Whenever you go—Wherever you go—However you go—SEE 


JACK FELDMAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


222 West Adams Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-0444 


0 8 88 GGG GHG OBOSS STV VV SVVVSBVSVVAWSTVSTVVVWVWA*AWASF 





ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. M. O. LUSTIG 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


eG SBS BV VST SV VVVAWAVTA VAST VVVVW**SVS® 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. NATHAN T. ROSENBERG 


and 


MR. and MRS. JACK M. ROSENBERG 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


8 0 GBS S SWS VV SVST VASA SAWAV*WAWAS 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 


MR. & MRS. HARRY D. KOENIG & FAMILY 
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New Year Greetings from 


DEENA 
PRODUCTS CO. 


GEORGE H. WEINER, President 


1130 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
FRANK SILVERMAN 


+ 


181 E. Lake Shore Drive 








Chicago, Illinois 





























Adelman Heating Corp. 
HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
Ventilating - Overhauling 
GENERAL REPAIRS 


3322 Fifth Avenue 
NEW Number VAn Buren 6-2929 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
eee 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
FROM 


HOTEL GUYON 


4000 W. Washington Boulevard 
AND FROM 


DR. & MRS. GEORGE A. LONDON 
and 
MR. & MRS. JACK GALPER 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 
From 


MR. and MRS. 
LOUIS DULSKY 


119 West Lomita Avenue 
Glendale 4, California 





COLUMBIA 
Cleaners & Dyers 


JOSEPH WEINER, President 
& 
1129-35 WEST 14th PLACE 
Telephone: CAnal 6-1922 














a. <a 
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| Rosh Hashana Greetings from 
MR 


- & MRS. JULIUS FISHMAN 
MR. & MRS. JACOB FISHMAN 


MR. & MRS. SAMUEL FISHMAN 
Chicago, Illinois . 











SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. HARRY FREEMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


———— 


Season’s Greetings from 


ALL STATE BUILDERS & LUMBER COMPANY 


2939 South Cicero Avenue - Cicero 50, Illinois 
SSS eee eee 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
ROGERS PARK FORD MOTOR SALES, Inc. 


BEN KAY, President 
6522 North Western Avenue ROgers Park 1-5650 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS FROM 


SUNSHINE CLEANERS 
2954 W. Madison Street 
AND 


MR. & MRS. SAMUEL FIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


SPB STATA Seeeeewe 








ee SS HSS SSeS Tees 
Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. M. D. LOGAN and FAMILY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PO SS SB OF FSB BHOSS OB VSS VS BF FSS BSF FSS WS VPVAVVWVWAWASVSVWA***ASASF 


A Happy New Year from 


DR. and MRS. ALEX BENDERSKY 
6175 North Wolcott Avenue Chicago 25, Illinois 











OOS 8 SF BSF HBF BBB BHF BH HHSVS BBS SFB WS BS BF VWVSVSWSA WSF FB VW*ASTTVVW*VWAVW* 


SEASON'S GREETINGS from 
RUBENSTEIN BROTHERS, Jewelers 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


From 


MR. and MRS 
DAVID RESNICK 


3917 Lee Street 


Skokie, Illinois 


KOSHER ZION SAUSAGE CO. 


David Manaster, President 


GREETINGS 
Manufacturers of 


COOKED, SMOKED AND 
PICKLED MEAT PRODUCTS GEORGE GLASSER 


Under U.S. Govt. Supervision—Est. No. 1 
INSURANCE 
159-161 SOUTH WATER MARKET 


SEeley 8-2208 











ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MAURICE NORMAN, President 
PALMER HOUSE DRUG STORE NORMAN DRUG STORES 


55 East Washington Street PITTSFIELD RESTAURANT Chicago, Illinois 


DODDS BBG BBB BB BBV SV VBS GBB SSB GSB SSS SVVSSSVSVSSVST SVS SVVSPST STV SVSVSsF 


New Year Greetings from 


GALEWOOD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


5705 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 34, Illinois 
DAVID B. GERTLER, President 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. BERNARD K. OFFENBERG 


7351 Constance Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
’ ° 
Season’s Greetings 


BRENNER CASKET CO. 


2607 West Roosevelt Road Chicago 8, Illinois 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


THOMAS ROSENBERG, ALDERMAN (50th Ward), and 
MRS. ROSENBERG 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


0 100 08 SS SS OBSSVVVVWSP VA SVS ST VVTVAVAAs 


SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Insurance Counsellors and Annuities 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 
SEYMOUR SMOLLER 


SPST VVTVATT TAFT 








NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. ALEC E. WEINROB 
4524 North Mozart Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Warmest Wishes For A Happy New Year from 
5520 South Shore Drive - Chicago 37, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


MR. & MRS. DAVID A. KLEIN 


eee eee eee ees 





ey WSS DSSS BS BBW WW VV WS TF VFVV VW VVVW VB VVWVWVWs2s 
New Year Greetings from 
MR. & MRS. A. E. LEVIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. SIDNEY FIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Happy New Year from 


MR. & MRS. HERMAN TUCKER 
2930 Commonwealth Avenue - Chicago 14, Illinois 
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| SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


THE DOWNTOWN CENTER—THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | 


(Chicago Adult Education Center) 
FALL REGISTRATION September 30, October 1-2-3 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


SAMUEL BERKE 
MASTER IN CHANCERY, SUPERIOR COURT 
ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. MARVIN GREENBERG 


227 Greenleaf Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 














ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ and FAMILY 


726 Junior Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 





OSSD DDD BWV DWDWDWDWDVVWBV BWV B VV BVBVBVBVBVBVBV VSB VSB VAS SVSVSB VASP VIB VUE VTVWVWVAVATF 


Season’s Greetings from 


GORDON TRAVEL SERVICE 
220 South State Street - Chicago 4, Illinois 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from i 


MR. and MRS. I. J. SILVERMAN 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
from 


ZIV STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
2945 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings from 


IMPERIAL BAKING COMPANY 
LOUIS DWORKIN, President 
1015-25 North Damen Avenue - Chicago 22, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. SYDNEY R. MAROVITZ 
2536 W. Coyle Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


SDSS SSS FB BB BBB GBS SS FHF BSS BBB BSOSSB SSBB SWS BS BS BB VWWSSF VOB VAS SVAAVAZVAW*S 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. ISAAC WAGNER 


SSS SS 8 SF 8S BBS FFF FBS BSS BF BSB FF BVSSVSBSBSBWATWS BG SVAWSWSWAWSVW*BVW*W*“*NB*A*® 


Season’s Greetings from 


NATIONAL GAS & OIL CO. 
2429 West 25th Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 


POS BFF BBB SB BF BF FBS BSF BF BWSSBSB GSW SS BSB FB BF BF BVSVWSVBVSVSVWSB VWVBVWSVWSVWSV*WSW**AVWDSA 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


HARTMAN-MILLER Inc. 


Beautiful — New — Spacious — Air Conditioned Chapels 
3021 West Lawrence Avenue - Chicago 25, Illinois 














S. BERLINER ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
MONUMENT CO. From 
Memorials and Mausoleums CANNONBALL (Speed), Inc. 
BONDED 
es nce i loraga SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 


Forest Park, Illinois 
Phone: FOrest 6-0736 412 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


DElaware 7-1234 
Over One Half Century of Reliable Service 
Work Erected Anywhere PHILIP ROZRAN 


eee 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS ECONOMY 
From 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 
HARRY A. ZISOOK 


AND SONS ri 
1308 South Pulaski Road 


Chicago 23, Illinois 
Phone: CRawford 7-0200 





1711 East 71st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Three Generations of Service to Chicago 


In Memorian 
WEINSTEIN BROTHERS 


Memorial Chapel - On Devon Avenue Harry I. Gitron 


1300 WEST DEVON AVENUE 


Private Parking Lot . . « The memory of the righteous 


Designed for beauty and dignity with the finest 


appointments for the comfort of families becomes a blessing . . . 
in their hour of sorrow 


North Chapel - 1300 W. Devon Avenue 


ROgers Park 1-2400 The family of 
West Chapel - 3600 W. Roosevelt Road 
tonite HARRY J. CITRON 
MYRON WEINSTEIN - HOWARD WEINSTEIN Winnetka, Illinois 


TED WEINSTEIN 












































New Year Greetings from 


BETH AM, THE PEOPLES SYNAGOGUE 
7133 South Coles Avenue 
Eric Friedland, Rabbi Gerald Herst, President 


SDV DVB VV DV VW BB VV VVVWVVWVBV BV SWB WV SVB VVVWSV VV BV SF VVVSB VVVVAT VST VV VV SVsVee 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS FROM 


| TEMPLE ISAIAH ISRAEL 





RABBI HAYIM G. PERELMUTER 
1100 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois 


EEE 


Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


NORTH SHORE CONGREGATION ISRAEL 
Edgar E. Siskin, Rabbi Glencoe, Illinois 













SDSS SF HBSS WS VB BSS BF BB BBBWSBVSB FB BF SSB SVSV SB FS VSS FS SSS SFSSASS SVASBSAS*SBASVSF 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
WEST SUBURBAN TEMPLE 


1040 North Harlem, River Forest, Illinois 
MOSHE, BABIN, Rabbi— MAX CHILL, President 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


CHICAGO SINAI CONGREGATION 


5350 South Shore Drive Chicago, Illinois 


KK qK;&;qqK_~iiqq_q&_qqq@qz_iCzi&q@qzq& qq q&_@&]]qq&_&&& qo 


New Year Greetings from 


EMANUEL CONGREGATION 
5959 North Sheridan Road 
HERBERT E. SCHAALMAN, Rabbi—A. L. FADER, President 


KK 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS FROM A NEW CONGREGATION 
NORTHWEST SUBURBAN JEWISH CONGREGATION 
MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 


LAWRENCE H. CHARNEY, Rabbi IRVING ROBBIN, President 
MILTON FOREMAN, Cantor 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


SOUTH SIDE HEBREW CONGREGATION 
74th and Chappel @ Telephone HYde Park 3-4010 


Maurice |. Kliers, Rabbi—Dr. Morris Teller, Rabbi Emeritus—Martin Baum, Cantor—Dr. Irving Barkan, 








Executive Director—Harry Tarler, President 


=o 
ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
THE NILES TOWNSHIP JEWISH CONGREGATION 


INTERIM OFFICE-—4420 Oakton St., Skokie, Ill.—Sidney J. Jacobs, Rabbi—Robert Zalkin, Hassan—Harzl W. 
Honor, Director of Religious Education—Myron Greisdorf, President—Mrs. Marvin E. Cooper, Sisterhood 
President—Harold Schneider, Brotherhood President—Louis |. Heller, Executive Director 


———— eee 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS From 
The Management and Staff of 


NER TAMID CONGREGATION OF NORTH TOWN 


2754 West Rosemont Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
BENJAMIN H. BIRNBAUM, Rabbi DAVID BERGER, President 
SSS Ss 


THE ASSOCIATED TALMUD TORAHS of Chicago 


The Central Agency for Traditional Education 
WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
RasBBI MENAHEM B. Sacks, Executive Director 
Rassr Leonarp C. Misnxin, Educational Director 


—————————— 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


CONGREGATION AGUDATH ACHIM OF SOUTH SHORE 
IL Harold P. Smith, Rabbi Joseph R. Friedman, President 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
CHICAGO LOOP SYNAGOGUE 


16 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DR. BERNARD D. PERLOW, Rabbi MAX NIERMAN, President 
LOUIS L. COHEN, Chairman of Council 


PSDB BB BV BSB HBB BBW GBB GBD BBG WG GBS HSB WS VS BVVSVWIWVW SB VVWAVSVAWST VASA 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


LAKEVIEW ANSHE SHOLOM B’NAI ISRAEL 
HERMAN L. DAVIS, Rabbi 





540 W. Melrose Street 


SOS SB BVT VSD VAAWAAATWAAA ASAD 


Chicago, Illinois 





POS BBB HAWS BB VWAVAWSF VTE VAVAVASVASTAS 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


CONGREGATION EZRAS ISRAEL of WEST ROGERS PARK 


7001 N. California Avenue 
BENZION KAGANOFF, Rabbi PAUL ROSENBERG, President 


ee BBD BF BOS WSS FB BSS VSB FB FBSWSWSWS BF GBF FF FB SFBWSWABSTBWSW SWS BF GVA S BAA ASTSTF 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


TEMPLE JUDEA OF NILES TOWNSHIP 


8610 Niles Center Road, Skokie, Illinois 
KARL WEINER, Rabbi . SEYMOUR GREEN, President 
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Rosh Hashana Greetings HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
Congregation Shaare Tikvah 
5800 North Kimball Avenue TEMPLE BETH-ISRAEL 
Chicago 45, Illinois 4850 N. Bernard Ave., Chicago 25 


Dr. Morris A. Gutstein, Rabbi 


ERNST M. LorGE, Rabbi 
Bernard Cohen, President 


LEONARD Fucus, President 


‘~ 
ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
THE ANSHE EMET SYNAGOGUE 


RODFEI-ZEDEK 


Extends New Year Greetings 


CONGREGATION 
To All Its Members And Friends 5200 Hyde Park Boulevard 
IRA EISENSTEIN, Rabbi RALPH SIMON, Rabbi 


JOSEPH PINKUS, President 
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PISER 


Memorial Chapels 


North Memorial Chapel 


South Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - LO 1-4740 


6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


ARTHUR MANDEL 
So. Przer 


Cartes E. Kaye 


Evuecens J. MANDEL 
Maton H. Yarre 


Louis ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 




















Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


er 


AND COMPANY 


NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 


2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. 


Phone: Midway 3-5400 
Private Parking Facilities 


A dignified reverence for customs 
and ritual observance. ...A service 
and home-like atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty to bring comfort and 
consolation. 





ORIGINAL 


Weinstein & Sons 


Since 1890 


3019 West Peterson Road 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


NORTHWEST: 
8140 West Lawrence 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


HERSHEY WEINSTEIN 
President 


LAURIE WEINSTEIN 
Funeral Director 





